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Hair all shining, faces all scrubbed... and, bright as 
flying autumn leaves, Bates crisp combed cottons 

for first-day-of-school. They’re in clear crayon colors, 
very little-girl, vat-dyed and Sanforized*, to sew 

to Simplicity Printed Patterns 1851 (bolero) and 2096. 


BATES FABRICS, INC., 80 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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* Residual shrinkage less than 1% 


AUGUST 13, 


Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Americanism at Work 


I was recently privileged to ad- 
dress a large body of foremen of one 
of America’s leading industrial estab- 
lishments. 

In my talk, I touched upon the 
recently enacted labor legislation and 
pointed out that in the peaceful appli- 
cation of the new law was a striking 
and very impressive demonstration of 
Americanism at work. 

In spite of many dire predictions 
of nationwide strikes and other expres- 
sions of resentment by labor unions 
against the new law, nothing untoward 
occurred, and to me it was convincing 
proof of the merits of the system of 
government under which Americans 
live and work. 


* * * 


Our American system operates 
through representative government. 

Under our constitutional govern- 
ment, free enterprise economy, and 
free society, the American people have 
achieved the greatest individual free- 
dom, the highest wages, the best work- 
ing conditions, the finest educational 
system, the finest highway system, the 
greatest religious tolerance, that have 
ever been achieved by any people i 
history. 

No government, totalitarian or 
otherwise, can point to accomplish- 
ments comparable with those achieved 
in a century and a half under our con- 
stitutional system. 


x * * 


There are only two means of 
reaching decisions and translating them 
into actions. 

Under a totalitarian tyranny, such 
as that which afflicts the Russian peo- 
ple, some individual or group at the 
top makes the decisions. The citizens 
at the bottom obey—or suffer the con- 
sequences. 

No American wants that kind of 
government. 

The only other way of governing 
a nation is by our American system of 
proposal, disagreement, discussion and 
compromise. 


* * * 


Our American system operates 
through political parties. Sometimgs 
the Republican party has administered, 
and the Democratic party has been the 
check-and-balance opposition. The re- 
verse has been true for some years. If 
there were no party of opposition, the 
party in power would quickly become 
a political monopoly and evolve into 
tyranny. 

When one party remains so long 
in power that the administrators begin 
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GRAHAM PATTERSON. Our way is best. 


to be careless of the public welfare, 
there have always arisen those in that 
party who rebelled at such political 
monopoly, who joined with the opposi- 
tion to stop such growing absolutism 
in government. We saw that happen 
last November. 


a et 


That is Americanism at work. 
The outstanding characteristic of our 
system is that it recognizes that men 
will have differences but permits those 
differences to be ironed out by sane dis- 
cussion’ and compromise. It refuses to 
admit that the will of a few must be 
imposed on the majority, as is the case 
in Russia. 

For all men do not think alike in 
all matters, Thomas Jefferson once 
said: 

“Difference of opinion leads to in- 
quiry and inquiry to truth . .. we 
value too much the freedom of opin- 
ion, not to cherish its exercise, even 
where in opposition to ourselves.” 


x *# x 


Yet there are some misguided 
souls who profess to see something de- 
sirable in what communism offers. 

Our system has weaknesses, of 
course, as does every system, but every 
logical argument, every bit of histori- 
cal evidence, every appraisal we may 
make of actual performance, tells us 
that we have right here in the United 
States the finest system ever conceived 
by man. 

For here every man, woman and 
child enjoys a standard of living, and 
freedom, that those in no other land 
enjoy. 

Our record speaks for itself. 
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Sound your °Z’ for 
this one Pennsylvania 
oil! . . . Sold coast to 
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“...1F HE PLAYED his cards 


right, I’d be 
more than interested. But that hair! Looks 


uncombed, dried out, and—sure enough, 
loose dandruff too. He’s got Dry Scalp, all 


right. I’d be a dummy not to tell him about | f 


‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!”’ 









Hatt looks bervér..: 
scaly teels berrer... 
when you check 


SAME MAN...BUT what a difference! Yes, 
and ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do as much 
for you. Just use a few drops every day. 


Your scalp feels better . . . your hair looks 
better .. . stays neatly in place all day long. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients . . . is fine with 
massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care . . . to both scalp and hair... 
and it’s more economical, too. 


Vaseline 


VU. &. PAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 





Between 


Ourselves 


Double Burden: So Jeff Davis. king 
of the hoboes (Quotes, July 16) thinks 
people run around too much—making too 
much money. I agree with him, but with 
one half the people hoboes (?), the other 


| half must work twice as hard in order to 


feed them. 
P. C. Raymer, Effingham, Til. 


Way Back When: I had accumvu- 


| lated a pile of newspapers since 1923... . | 


In going through them I found the at- 


Crystal White Soap, 10 bars ... .23¢ 
Oyster Shells, 100-Ib. bag 


Winesaps 


PPL 


40-lb. box - 
10 pounds ..... 


Prices Good for Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


and Thuraday. 


TUESDAY Only at MEAT DEPT. 


x owe LARD, 2 Ib. ... 9¢ 
Meat Department 


QUALITY SATURDAY SPECIALS MEA 


Pork Shoulder Roast ...----- 
Lard, home rendered 
Mixed Sausage .... | 
Fresh Ground Beef 5 
Oysters - Lutefisk 


Fergus Falls Journal 
1933 BARGAINS. 2 Ibs. lard, 9c; soap, 10 for 
23c; 10 Ibs. apples for 33c. 


tached clippings illustrating the price of 
food in 1933 as compared with now. 
W. W. Adams, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Confusion: What this country needs 
is a... few more Americans with the 
ability to put our Nation’s welfare first 
and their personal ambitions second. Then 
the word confusion (Nation, July 16) will 
disappear from our vocabulary. 

Zelphia W. Davis, Safe, Mo. 


More Confusion: Your article “Art 
of Government” (July 16) states “there 
is a severe shortage of college graduates 
interested in the public service.” I can 
tell you why! 

I was graduated from the University 


of Pittsburgh on June 11, 1947. My grade | 


average was B plus. I majored in political 
science because I wanted a career in the 
public service. I tried to get a job in my 
local, state or national government. If 
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W Tit m 1 


COAL HEATER 


Cozy, comforting, health- 
ful heat . . . that’s what you 
come home to when your 
home is heated with a 
WARM MORNING. It's 
the only heater of its kind in 
the world! Exclusive, pat- 
ented inner construction re- 
sults in an abundance of 
clean, enjoyable heat .. . 
with substantial fuel savings. 
You'll find it the lowest 
cost dependable heating that 


can be bought. 

Model 616—60 

th. Coal Cap. The WARM MORNING 
burns any kind of coal, coke 
or briquets. Heats all day 
and night without refueling. 
You need start a fire but 
once a year. Your home is 
WARM every MORNING 
whenyouwakeup, regardless 
of the weather. Four models 
in three sizes... 60 Ib. to 200 
Ib. coal capacity. See your 
WARM MORNING dealer. 


Repair Parts: Genuine 
repair parts for all models 
readily available at low cost 
from local dealers. 


Write For This 
SMALL HOMES 
PLAN BOOK 


@A beautiful 16-page 
book in full colors con- 
taining floor plans and 
elevations for 12 dis- 
tinctive, low-cost homes 
designed by nationally- 
known architect. A reg- 
ular 50c book for only 
25c. Send a quarter for 
your copy... NOW! 





Model 520-B- 
100 Ib. Coal Cap. 


Model 420-A — With Bulilt-in 
Automatic Draft Regulator. 
100 Ib. Coal Cap. 
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# LOCKE STOVE COMPANY . 
g Dept. D, 114 W. 11th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. . 
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there is a shortage of trained men, they 
have never heard of it. I’m driving a 
truck for a living today. 

A. H. Chizeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Right, Yes, But: Of course, Charles 
Luckman of Lever Bros. is right about 
education as stated in your excellent Talk- 
ing It Over editorial, July 16. 

But also, of course, education will no 
more stick to half-empty bellies than fresh 
paint to wet wood. Thus, obviously, 
Wheeler McMillen’s world-wide produc- 
tion formula so ably promulgated in the 
last short chapter of his fine new book 
New Riches from the Soil must be the 
first step. ... 

Cornelius J. Claassen, president, 
Farmers National Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


Official or Not. Accompanying your 
July 30 story (“Air Record Umpire’’) on 
how air speed records are made official 
you had a picture feature in which an 
RAF pilot, William Waterton, was de- 
scribed as having captured a new world 
speed record for his country. 

As I recall, that record was not certi- 
fied by the Federation Aeronautique In- 
ternationale and therefore was not official. 
Right ? 

Frederick Elrood, Temple City, Cal. 

[Right! Because Waterton completed 
only part of the prescribed FAI record course 
his mark was not eligible for the official 
stamp. His record was, however, the one 
everyone was actually shooting at.—Ed.] 


Xochimileo not Chapultepec: 
“Vacation, Straight Ahead” (July 16) lo- 
cates the Floating Gardens at Chapultepec 
in Mexico City. They actually are 15 
miles south of Mexico City at Xochimilco. 

J. F. Johnson, Greenville, Ohio. 

[PATHFINDER hangs its head, moves the 
gardens right back to where they belong. 
Ed.] 





Religion vs. Atheism: I am thor- 
oughly repulsed by the opposition of Mrs. 
Vashti McCollum to “Religion in the 
Schools” (July 2). Heaven help any athe- 
ist who is in any way instrumental in de- 
priving a child of mine from studying this 
subject in his classroom if he so desires. 
Mrs. Edward Mayville, Clarendon, Tex. 


e¢ « « Whether or not the atheists are 
correct, their belief that wishful decisions 
and ddégma-inspired splits in humanity are 
ruining us should be as much in the public 
eye as are Katayama’s lip-services to 
Christianity. Atheists think they have an 
urgent message ... and the right to de- 
liver it. 

Harry E. Mongold, Burlington, lowa. 


Ouch! Why do you print such an 
abnormality as “$7 million’? It can not 
be in the interest of clearness, for any- 
body who reads straight English will read 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per yearin U.S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 54, Number 17. 
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LIVE WITH 


Geauty 


See how Cedar Shakes enhance the beauty of this 
home . . . how the thick shakes, underlaid with a 
course of cedar shingles, cast attractive shadow lines 
... how the texture achieves the rich effect of early- 
American hand-split shakes. 

Cedar shingles and shakes are available pre- 
stained in many pastel colors . . . shades that mellow 
and become more charming with age. Their long 
life and care-free maintenance makes them eco- 
nomical, too. 

Ask your lumber dealer for additional informa- 
tion—and send 10c for your copy of “Shingle 
Homes”’ booklet. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


5510 White Building, Seattie 1, Washington 
or Metropolitan Building, Vancouver, B. C. 














Here you see a picture, muchen- Here youseea picture (same mag- 
larged of the parasitic growth nification) of Athlete’s Foot or- 
which causes the pain and mad-_  ganisms made after contact with 
dening itching of Athlete’s Foot. Absorbine Jr. Note how the 
When this organism attacks raw growth has wilted and died. It’s 
flesh, it’s torture! the effective action you want! 


Look for Cracks 
between your toes 


When feet are hot and steaming, per- 
spiration irritates the skin, often to 
the point where it cracks and shreds 
away in moist patches. The ever-pres- 
ent Athlete’s Foot organisms attack 
raw flesh through the open cracks, 
and every step is agony! 


Apply Absorbine Jr. 
full strength 


Absorbine Jr. kills the Athlete’s Foot 
organisms oncontact! To guard against 
reinfection: Don’tshare towels or bath- 
mats. Boil socks at least 15 minutes 
to kill the organisms. Disinfect shoes. 
In advanced cases consult physician. 











Absorbine Jr. also benefits you four other important ways: 


1. It dries the skin between the toes, discouraging 
future attacks of Athiete’s Foot. 


2. It relieves itching and pain of Athlete’s Foot. 


3. It dissolves the perspiration products on which 
Athlete’s Foot organisms thrive. 


4. It cleanses and helps heal broken tissue. 


Flay Fuafe. Daily hygiene! You can help ward 


off Athlete’s Foot by applying Absorbine Jr. 
to your feet every day! Cooling and refresh- 
ing after bathing. Absorbine Jr. has also been 
famous for more than 50 years for the relief 
of muscular aches and pains. At all drugstores. 
$1.25 for a long-lasting bottle. 







W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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that ‘“‘seven dollars million.” It can not be 
to save space, for it takes exactly the 
same space to print “$7,000,000.” 

Mrs. G. W. Hamilton, Oak Park, Jil. 


e ¢ ¢ Why must dollars be written in 
that awkward, limpity hitch way? 
Esther D. Copeland, Woonsocket, R.J. 
{Rather have us say “7 million $”?— 


Ed.] 


Passenger Pigeon Sequel: With 
reference to D. M. Cushman’s letter of 
June 4 on “Pigeon Emigration”: 

In 1925, several men working for me 
were chatting after lunch when the con- 
versation turned to passenger pigeons. 

One of the men said, “My uncle was a 
sea captain. He told me that in the mid- 
dle Eighties . . . he went through one of 
the worst storms he ever encountered. 
When the weather cleared there were pas- 
senger pigeons floating upon the water as 
far as the eye could see. They sailed 
through numberless thousands the rest of 
the day and night. At daybreak dead 
pigeons were still all about them. 

Charles A. Crowell, Boxborough, Mass. 

[Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, states there is 
no reason to doubt that passenger pigeon 
mortality may have been high at times in 
storms at sea. But he also would not con- 
sider that reason enough for the birds hav- 
ing become extinct. Wanton killing accounted 
most for the “passing of the passenger 
pigeon.” —Ed.] 


Unreel Life: Just saw The Best 
Years of Our Lives. It had some merit of 
course ... held your interest, made you 
laugh, made you cry ... but as a model 
of American behavior . . . itll be one 
Stalin will show to the Russian youth to 
prove that degradation and capitalism are 
synonymous. No wonder the Russians 
pour vodka and champagne down the 
throats of every American who visits 
them. 

Mrs. Melton A. Naus, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Flying Piano: You say (July 16) 
“Buenos Aires was waiting to hear pianist 
Artur Rubinstein . . . his special concert 
grand was delayed. . . . Finally, a- Pan- 
American DC-4 came to the rescue. .. . 
Brazil got its concert.” 

PATHFINDER’s atlas was bottled up in 
a congested office. Finally, a Pan-Ameri- 
can reader comes to the rescue. He picks 
up that stranded “flying piano” ... and 
flies it from Brazil to Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 

C. A. Rentfro, Silver Spring, Md. 


Cover Girl: We are all very much 
surprised at the cover of PATHFINDER for 
July 16. Really nice girls do not pose that 
way in tight sweaters. And the girl's hair 
looks like dyed hay. Do you agree? 

Bettie Smith, Gardner, Mass. 

[Sorry. Don’t think we do.—Ed.] 


Praise for Father: “Courageous 
Father” is right (Between Ourselves, July 
2), Dr. G. M. Dimitrov gave a splendid 
answer to the critic whose name was with- 
held. How the flame of love and pride and 
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SHINOLA WHITE 
iS like a kiss... 





@ Made of the whitest white pigment available, 
this scientific white shoe cleaner helps keep 
shoes really white and new-looking. It's easy 
to apply, and economical to buy. By following 
the directions on the package, you'll find that 
Shinola White is hard to rub off. 

Remember, not just in summer, but for the 


all-year-round care of your shoes, it pays to | 


KEEP "EM SHINING — SHINOLA, 
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PASTE OR 
LIQUID 
All Colors 


sungik 


"WHITE 





NEW, DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE 
OT] CHRISTMAS CARDS s 


50 with name imprinted 


Daye n-[Srush STUDIOS 


Compareour 21-folder “Champion” 
Assortment, sells for $1, sent on 
approval, no investment. Etching, 
Panoramas, Florals, Religious, Gift 
Wraps, Birthdays, also stationery. 

FREE SAMPLES 

Of many extra-profit Imprint Lines 

Work with a leader! Write today 

PEN-’N-BRUSH STUDIOS, Dept.' P8 

154 Nassau Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL (E55 THAN 


00 

T Trees into Money \V 

Oy > A200" 
= MECHANICAL 


EED, accurate set works and 
itive dogs. Use tractor or Cf) ~ 
or 


New Bonus Plan 
earns you up to and 





teard today oot 
Catalog 


BELSAW MACHINERY co., 1851-M Field i Bids. 


31s Westport Road | sas City 2. 





Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
MARBLE] of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
5 in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
paid Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog’ 


American Memorial Co. Dept.A50, Atlanta, G2. 
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patriotism must burn in the hearts of his 


dear children. What a blessed heritage is 
theirs, to have such noble parents. Thou- 
| sands of children here in our fair land 
might well envy them. 
D. R. Baldwin, Clean Life League 
of America, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


Forgotten Nurse: Why all this cry 
about teachers’ salaries, when so many 
nurses in hospitals (many with two or 
three higher college degrees) receive far 
less in salaries, vacations—work much 
longer hours every day? 

Name Withheld, Oneida, N.Y. 


Courtesy Cut: The attempt by the 
society in Chicago to abolish “Dear” 
“Sincerely yours” (“Don’t Dear Me!” 
July- 2) in business letters smacks cour- 


| tesy in the face. 


Duane Miller, Portland, Ore. 
Peach Skins & Polio: A letter in 


the June 4 issue said people do not eat 
peach skins and there is no need to experi- 
ment with them as regards polio. I eat 
them and so do many others. 


and | 





I have had | 


polio and know that any phase of research | 
on it is important in order to find even | 


the most minute clue to aid in this prob- 


| lem. 





Mrs. G. M. Vidaurri, 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Rainfall: John Gunther’s book, /n- 
side U.S.A., says Port Angeles, Wash., has 
an annual rainfall of 141 inches, heaviest 


| in the U.S. 


Our local Weather Bureau reports an 
average of 28 inches. If Mr. 
other ‘“‘statements of fact” are as inaccu- 
rate, 
into the ashcan. 

H. Fred Bishop, Port Angeles, Wash. 


Gunther’s | 


I'd suggest his volume be dumped | 





[The U.S. Weather Bureau agrees with | 
Reader Bishop for Port Angeles. The Bu- | 
reau’s station at Wynoochee Oxbow, Grays 


Harbor County, Wash., has a 151-inch local 
average annual rainfall, the nation’s high- 
est.—Ed.] 


Lobster Lobby: More power to 
Gov. M. C. Wallgren of Washington in 
his hopes of transplanting Maine lobsters 
(Looking Ahead, July 16) to the coastal 
waters of his state. Why should Fisheries 
Commissioner Reid of Maine be so selfish. 

Looks as if man has become but a 


| selfish beast prowling over the face of the 
| earth unconcerned about his fellowman. 


Lawrence E. Hunter, Virden, Jil, 





South to the Front: A great deal 
| has been said about the South’s backward- 
ness, but if you will notice: The best 
speller hails from Georgia. The best 
teacher, states the “Quiz Kid” program, 
lives in Mississippi. The “How to Strength- 
en the American Family” Town Meeting 
award went to a woman who lives in 
Louisiana. 
L. P. Vickory, San Francisco, Cal. 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
| 1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Save hard, messy work. Let Sani-Flush 
clean your toilet bowl. Then you’ll know 
it’s really clean and odorless. There’s no 
rub or scrub. Sani-Flush acts chemically 
Cleans away all unsightly stains and in- 
visible film the quick, easy, sanitary way. 
Disinfects, too. Just sprinkle Sani-Flush. 
Perfectly harmless to septic tank sys- 
tems. Effective in hard or 
soft water. Sold every- 
where—two_ sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Com- 
pany, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


USE 
TWICE 
WEEKLY 









FREE BOOK, 48 pages. pictures and 
description Master sho 
DOORS, learn how to 





DOORS. Famous training method of 
“Buckshot"’ Wilson. Edited by Henry 
E. Bradshaw Youngsters become 


amazingly ceurate hit pennies in 
the air'’’ Experts are fascinated. SAFE 


for entire family. 


HOOT- RITE 


fee FE Pees: MANUAL 
| “4usraare? 


Mighty good reading, the simple but thrilling instructions in Parris- Dunn's 
IN Don if SHOOTING BOOK! Also deseribes sensationally accurate Par- 
ris-Dunn Trainer Gun and realistic whirling Indoor Ro-Target. SEE 
YOUR DEALER or write for FREE COPY of this great book, 25 cents 
for mailing expense appreciated. Address 

PARRIS-DUNN, Dept. 75, CLARINDA, IOWA 








N Oo WwW is time.. Special offer by nationally 
known World's Fair landscape gar- 


dener. Finest selection reds, whites, pinks. Assorted, 
6 plants $1.50; 12 for $2.50. Cash orders prepaid, or 
sent C. O. D. plus charges. Return at once for refund 
if not satisfied. Free planting instructions included. 
Given with $2.50 orders, ‘‘Million Dollar’? Mystery 
Bloom Peony, $1 value. OWEN NURSERY, Dept. 
14PI, Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 






“TRAVEL tizz 
NAUSEA. 
Results guaranteed 
money refunded. 






THE WORLD OVER 
























Quotes 


We know very well the Paris Eco- 
nomic Conference on the Marshall Plan 
is a repetition of the course which led to 
the shame of Munich.—Mikhail Mikhilov, 
Soviet radio commentator. 


I can assure you that the British 
public is behind Mr. Marshall in his offer 
and, having put our hand to the plow, we 
will not turn back.—Ernest Bevin, British 
foreign secretary. 


The unusual rainy weather of 1947 
has proved a blessing because polio likes 
hot, dry weather.—National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 


You members of Congress should 
encourage investing and saving. It is the 
very life-blood of an expanding free en- 
terprise economy. Don’t forget that it 
takes about $7,000 of capital to make pos- 
sible an average job.—B. C. Forbes, pub- 
lisher. 


It so happens that, with insufficient 
military and commercial orders, the air- 
craft manufacturing industry has been re- 
duced to a position where not even loan- 
ing institutions consider it a safe risk.— 
Sen. Owen Brewster (R.-Me.). 


You just can’t bust up to a Rus- 
sian in a train or on a plane and say, 
“Hello, old pal, I’m an American and I 
think you’re probably a good scout.” ... 
But if you sneak up on him and smile, 
tentatively, once, and then look away 
quickly, then sit for 10 minutes and don’t 
say anything—that’s better.—Oriana At- 
kinson, author, Over at Uncle Joe’s. 


A reduction of our Greek aid pro- 
gram by the House committee would be 
accepted all over the world as a softening 
of our foreign policy.—Dwight Griswold, 
director, American Aid Mission to Greece. 


Acme 


our moves. 


GRISWOLD. The world will watch 

















lace WUT Solves Both 
Ya att ¥ the Travel and 
the Housing Problem 


The Palace Travel Coach! A luxurious home to take with you 
when traveling or to live in until houses again become plenti- 
ful. Has combination living room, dinette and kitchen, and 
separate bedroom all completely furnished. Efficient air and 
heat circulation. “Unifiow” lighting, and a host of other un- 
usual features. 


The Only Trailer 
With An Automobile-type Body 


It has a die-formed, “Pan-L-Frame,"’ aluminum body, an 
exclusive Palace feature, resulting in increased strength and, 
at the same time, reduced weight. It's the trailer, above ail 


others, that you will want to own. Moderately 
priced. Send postcard for name and address 
of nearest dealer. 
PALACE CORPORATION 
Flint, Michigan 





NYLON 


PARACHUTES 


Beautiful new Army surplus ‘chutes 24 feet 
in diameter, containing approximately 45 
yards of pure white NYLON! Wonderful 
for making dresses, blouses, dickeys, slips, 
negligees, baby dresses, children's clothes, 
shirts, scarfs, kerchiefs, pajamas, aprons, 
evening gowns—dozens of other things! 


. - 
Only Syspoo Per ’Chute 


Order by mail—send check or money order 
(add $1.00 each to cover postage and han- 
dling), or order C.0.D. Immediate deliv- 
ery. We've sold over 50,000 ‘chutes by 
mail and we guarantee satisfaction! 


HUGH CLAY PAULK 


Dept. 43-B 
813 No. Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 
or, 49 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 








SMOOTH SAILING WITH 


ASTHMADOR 


If summer means agony to you 
— if pollen-laden breezes aggra- 
vate your bronchial asthma— 
take a new lease on life with Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR, 
Just ignite ASTHMADOR powder 
or an ASTHMADOR Cigarette, and 
let those pleasant, aromatic 
fumes penetrate congested pas- 
sages. Notice how they help 
make breathing easier, aid in re- 
ducing the severity of your par- 
oxysm. Enjoy summer vacations 
— you can get ASTHMADOR any- 
where — take it everywhere. No 
costly sprays to buy, nothing to 
take internally. No wonder 
Asthmatics have made ASTH- 
MADOR the leading inhalant 
treatment! Sold under a money- 
back guarantee. You can't lose — 
and you've a lot of welcome 
relief to gain! 

























INHALANT 
TREATMENT 











IMAGINE EXeszAL Le. LL a 
THIS! Wee ie Ee ky 


pay FREE SAMPLES PERSONAL STATIONERY 
50 fo: “I 


Big line Christmas and Everyday awort- 
TL IESE LEME ments. Sell only 50c to $1.00—your profit 
25 to SSe per box. Extra borius. Write 
today for free samples personal Christ- 
mas cards, stationery, and Leader 21 -<ard 


CARDS 
COST YOU AS 
Low AS 45 Christmas, 16-card Feature All-Oceasion 


assortments on approval. Special Oflers. 





ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., Dept. M-253, Elmira, N. ¥ 
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YOUR HEARING AID 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 












3-IN-ONE 
STOPPED THE 
SQUEAKS / 






7 O8 4 OF 
<n ~~ > 





*’ Guaranteed by * 
‘Good Housekeeping 


4%, . # OEFECTIVE OF 
4 
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Tm REG US PAT OFF 
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POISON 


Soothe fiery torment—allay desire to 
scratch—and so aid healing with bland 


RESINOL 
STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue U nit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stam mering and stutterinc—suc- 
cessful for 46 vears. Free*no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3446 Circle 
Tower, indianapolis 4, ind. 














SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


AMAZING “OILETTE” CARDS 
Like costly oil paintings. Designs never 
before offered. Amazing Value! Gets or- 
ders fast! Gorgeous Christmas Cards with 
name, 60 for $1.00 up. Pays up to 100%, 
profit. Also Stationery. 20 other assort- 
ments, 60c to $1. Samples on Apvroval. 


PURO CO. 2801 Locust, Dept. 720K St.Louis3, Mo. 
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Safety should have priority over pay- 


loads. But despite the fight of pilots for 
aircraft with low stalling and landing 
speeds, airplane after airplane is built 


with no possibility of landing at the speed 
asked if any load is carried.—Capt. J. E. 
Wood, vice president, Eastern Air Lines. 


Americans are probably the unhap- 
piest people in the world (excepting the 
Germans). For some reason, the song has 
died on our lips. Many in the world envy 
our wrist watches, but few are attracted 
by the kind of persons we are.—Francis P. 
Miller, author, “Christianity & Crisis.” 





Within the next 20 years there is a 
chance for at least roo new U.S. million- 
aires being made by buying from the So- 
viet Union.—J. Beryl Lush, Philadelphia 
businessman. 


to the armies of other 
I judge the U.S. Army to 
be second only to that of the Soviet 
Union. However, it is a poor second.— 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Relative 
world powers, 


Now the fact is the American peo- 
ple are not forcing money from their de- 
pleted treasury on others. There are many 
uses for it here, but if this outward flow 
is tightened up even slightly, we are im- 
mediately branded as ‘Shylocks,’ money 
grabbers, etc.—J. W. Reeves, Chicago, in 
a letter to The New Statesmen & Nation, 
London. 


Paint a dog that looks like a man 
or a house that looks like a brook, or a 
brook that looks like a wrist watch, and 
you have the formula for success in art 
today.—Victor Kubyni, artist. 


I have no doubt there are constant 
efforts being made 24 hours a day to get 
atomic information. There have been spies 
in this country, but I don’t think they 
have been successful in getting atomic 
data. — Sen. B. B. Hickenlooper (R.- 
Iowa), chairman, Joint Congressional 


Atomic Committee. 


Pathfinder 


spies are not successful. 


HICKENLOOPER. The 
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No More Clumsy Poles 
No More Costly Tackle 


POLE- ‘N- ROD 







It's a rugged 4'/2 
ff. casting rod! 
it's a whippy 6'/2-ft. 
fly rod! Or its’ a 9-ft. 
pole! But—vuntil you're 
ready to fish, it's just a 
slick-looking aluminum 
walking stick, with the 
knocked-down rod units 
safely inside. Only 3 ft., 2 in. long— 
out of sight in your cor. Weighs onl, 
13% ounces complete! But—it's ready 
to fish in a wink of your eye. How many 
times have you wanted to go fishing—aoand 
no tackle? Or didn't want to advertise it 
with those tell-tale fishing poles tied on the 
car? POLE-N-ROD answers a fisherman's prayer! Tuck 
a line and lead and hook away inside POLE-N-ROD, 
stick it in the trunk of your cor. Fish when you like. 
No tackle to give you away—but in 2 minutes you're 
fishing! 
FISH FOR FISH AND FISH FOR $SS$SSSS$! 
When you see how rugged it is, how slick it works, 
you'll say, “I could sell these—a THOUSAND OF 
them.'' Sure you could! Think of the fishermen right 
in your own caunty! Count them up—then multiply by 
$2.95! Yes! That's your commissio#, os our county 
representative, on every POLE-N-ROD you sell direct. 
Man, what a business! Every fisherman who sees 
POLE-N-ROD in use, says, ‘‘Where can | get one?"’ 
Ma as well as Pa—and every kid in the family. What 
@ terrific birthday or Christmas gift! Every one you 
sell, sells more! 
But hold on, listen to this: Every sporting goods store 
wonts to sell POLE-N-ROD. The first really new fish- 
ing gedget they've hod in years. Drug-stores sell 
them like frosty-cokes in August. Filling stations, 
too. General stores and cafes, near the lokes and 
fishing grounds. Every dozen they sell in your 
county makes you $6, whether they buy from you 
or send in to us direct! 
FISHERMEN BITE LIKE HUNGRY BASS’ 
Requires only a little cash—just o few POLE-N-RODS 
on hand—thot's all you need. No other investment— 
no bond, no deposit, no sample cases te lug arund. 
Just @ slender 13'/,-ounce aluminum walking stick. 
But—when you ge inte your oct—when preste- 
change! it's @ casting rod, @ fly-rod, a 9-ft pole— 
HOW their eyes bug out. No need for a soles totk. 
You don't SELL—they BUY! 
Just your name and 
Send No Money! sidress on penny 
postcard, saying, ‘Rush my POLE-N-ROD, and full 
details on being your representative in my coun- 
ty.’ Then pay postman $6.95 plus o few cents 
postal charges when POLE-N-ROD errives. We re- ‘ 
fund $2.95 OF THIS ON YOUR FIRST HALF-DOZEN (-) ; 
ORDER. (Price to agents, half-dezen lets or ; 
more,, $4 each; retail price, each, $6.95.) But 
huery! Get your county lined wp before some- 
one else does! Send TODAY! 
(Send $6.95 cash, check, M.0. We ship postpai 
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Texes 


2013 Ceder Springs Ave Ave., Delies, 


mon O8 gums op 


” Guaraxined by = 
‘Good Housekeeping 


fo, , # OMFECTIVE OF 
45 soveansty AES 


Kills the fleas 
Quickly! 
Keeps others off 
for Days 


Pulvex also comes with ROTENONE, 
the original formula. BEST FOR CATS. 





Either Kind 
STAY HOME AND MAKE MONEY! 


—Men!' Women! ( 
spaute % y 


rowded pr eesion you can 


jet into pr le 


me or emal 1 after » @ training ¢ 


t rder. Foot sufferers everywhere Day 
d today for FREE BOOKLET Established 1894. 


STEPHENSON METHOD, 12-19 South Market St, Boston, Mass. 
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Look at it this way 


Looking through knotholes is one way to save 
money. But when you buy trucks, there’s a better 
and more satisfactory way. 


It’s to buy trucks that fit your job .. . “Job-Rated”’ 
trucks built by Dodge. For proof, look at the facts: 


Fact 1— Each Dodge ‘‘-Job-Rated’” truck (175 basic 
chassis models) is designed to fit a specific hauling 
or delivery job. It’s built for the loads it will carry. 


Fact 2— To insure performance with economy your 
Dodge truck will have “Job-Rated’’ power . . . the 
right one of seven great Dodge truck engines. 


Fact 3— For safety, and for long brake life, your 
Dodge truck will have “Job-Rated” brakes of the 
right type and size. 


Fact 4— For lasting dependability your Dodge 
truck will have a ‘“‘Job-Rated’’ frame, transmission. 
and clutch. Axles, gear ratios, springs and tires will 
be ‘‘Job-Rated.”’ All will fit your job. 


10 


These facts add up to benefits you can’t afford to 
overlook: Money-saving operation . . . and depend- 
able, longer-lasting trucks. And, to enjoy these 
benefits, see your Dodge dealer now . . . for the 
truck that fits your job. 


TRUCK SERVICE, TRUCK PARTS... IMPORTANT, TOO! 


Your Dodge dealer is interested in your continued 
satisfaction: First, by selling you a truck that fits your 
job; Second, by giving you dependable Dodge truck 
service; Third, by providing truck parts that are iden- 
tical with original Dodge ‘Job-Rated” truck parts. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS ead TRUCKS 
— 17S BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF ALL HAULING NEEDS 
(UGHT DELIVERY UNITS TO BIG, HEAVY-DUTY HAULERS } 


~~ 


DODGE 74“TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Like millions of 
other Americans Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
fred Edwards of Bloomington, Ind., 
have found that an average income 
in the U.S. today affords a way of 
life that is twice as good as it was 
a decade ago. Contrary to popular 
opinion, price increases have been 
more than offset by wage boosts; and 
“average” living is good living, 
judged By any standards. See: One 
Family’s $50 a Week, page 22. 

o * * 


Next Issue. Center of man’s 
hope for lasting peace is the United 
Nations. At Lake Success, N.Y.., 
sometimes called “the Capital of the 
World,” a dream of increasing inten- 
sity and pathos is going on. For the 
story behind the story of the U.N. 
and its 55 nations, see the Aug. 27 
PATHFINDER for Town Meeting of 
the World—four picture pages. 


¢ 
* , * 


Quiz. When is a vote not a vote? 
(See Not Present, but*Voting, p. 
21.) 
What's the outlook for home fur- 
nishings ? 
(See Today’s Furniture, p. 34.) 
Who keeps U.S. sharpshooters on 
their toes? 
(See Marksmen’s 
38.) 
What makes a pickle a Quickle? 
(See Quickle, p. 33.) 
What’s the top movie so far in '47? 
(See Nation’s Choice, p. 48.) 
Can history come to life? 
(See CBS Is There, p. 46.) 
Nicely-Nicely Jones: What's his role 
in battling disease? 
(See Crackdown on Cancer, p. 
44.) 

Where are Confederates still raiding? 
(See Pay Up or Burn, p. 43.) 
Have you a fortune in old records? 

(See Goldmine in the Attic, p. 
47-) 
Singing commercials: Who’s got ’em? 
(See /t Had to Happen, p. 46.) 
Has Lourdes a new cure? 
(See More on Miracles, p. 40.) 
Do you know the story of America’s 
great racing resort? 
(See Saratoga Saga, p. 38.) 


Tourney, p. 
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the Marshall Plan ready for legislative action by then, or if touch- 
and-go situations in Greece and Italy reach the "emergency" stage. 


NINE SUBCOMMITTEES, made up of 25 industrialists, agricultural experts and 
labor leaders, have begun a study of America's "ability to pay" the 
price of Europe's economic rehabilitation. Their study will supple- 
ment surveys being made by Interior Secretary Krug and Economic Ad- 
visor Nourse and is due on the President's desk Oct. 


—_—_—_—— OOOO ————— Oe Oe 


tion to sell surplus farm products abroad. The plan, offered by Agri- 
culture Secretary Anderson, envisages full dollar value return of 
products sold in foreign nations and does not include any provision 
for the payment of additional subsidies. 


—_——— OC Oooo OO -_-— > 


made by Robert Moses, New York City park commissioner. Believed to be 
critical of England's administration of Ruhr coal mining, the report 
will probably remain secret until after American-British coal discus-— 
sions end. 


— — ————— 


week was Senate Minority Secretary Leslie Biffle. To keep the smart 
political move free from the smear of "politics," Biffle closely 
guarded his secret, and it was his "fine Italian hand" that planted 
the idea that the President give as reason, a "dare" from "a Senator." 


DESPITE THE OPTIMISTIC TONE of President Truman's mid-year economic report, he 
and his advisors are seriously concerned over the threat of another 
inflationary cycle. For that reason constant pressure will probably 
be exerted on the coal and steel industries to "hold the line," and 

. absorb as much of the recent wage hikes as possible. 


NAVY SECRETARY JAMES FORRESTAL has issued an order permitting Navy personnel to 
° qualify for the Olympic Games in London next year. The order covers 
enlisted men, officers and Annapolis midshipmen and allows time-off 
for training and qualification meets. 

WHEN THE NEW NLRB SETTLES DOWN to work it will get the bulk of first business 
from employers complaining about jurisdictional strikes. Early union 
threats to sidestep the board will vanish as more and more locals are 
called as defendants and later become plaintiffs in countersuits. 

THE LABOR DEPARTMENT has built up a portfolio of nearly 30,000 alleged viola- 
tions of the Wage and Hour Act. Most charges involve failure to pay 
overtime wages and paying less than the 40¢-an—-hour minimum. Nearly 
168,000 employe-complainants are seeking $6.8 millions in back wages. 





the stock-piling programs. Rapidly rising prices and Government re- 
strictions on buying at so-called "market and stipulated" prices have 
combined to put the program a year behind schedule. 


reduction bill next year, the Internal Revenue Bureau is due to under- 
go sharp scrutiny. Chief target will be the Bureau's rules and regu- 
lations and the reported arbitrary enforcement of these regulations. 


THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT may look into the sale of newspaper Sunday features and 
comics for possible violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Act. Features 
are usually sold in batches and the buyer has exclusive publishing 
rights within a publishing area, thus closing the field to smaller 
competitors. ; 


forecast of 2.6 billion bu. of corn to 2.9 billion bu., thus softening 
the threat of higher meat prices this fall. 


PATHFINDZR, Washington, D. C. 
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205 Days 
First GOP Congress in 16 
ends first session, having made 


years 


good its election promises 


The box score, first session, Soth 
Congress: 

Days in session: 205. 

Congressional Record pages filled: 


10,500. 

Words spoken: 12 million. 

Bills introduced: 6,500. 

Bills considered: 1,900. 

Public laws signed: 241. 

Awaiting Presidential action at ad- 
journment: 250. 

Vetoes at adjournment: Io. 


Done & Undone 


In the wee, small hours of Sunday 
morning, a sleep-starved Congress called 


the Congress and the White House, which 
inevitably brought about such deadlocks 
as the defeated income tax reduction, 
Congress wrote an impressive record of 
accomplishment. 

While unrealistic hopes of bi-partisan 
co-operation in domestic affairs soon went 
glimmering, the joint action front in for- 
eign relations remained relatively strong 
under the firm leadership of Sen. Vanden- 
berg, Rep. Eaton, and Secretary of State 
Marshall. 

Scope of Accomplishments. The 
new Congress came in, pledged to enact 
three main issues—new national labor pol- 
icy, Government economies and tax cuts. 
It delivered on all three. Presidential ve- 
toes of two attempts to put a new tax 
bill on the books did not nullify Con- 
gress’ fulfillment of its promise, but in- 
stead returned the issue to the voters to 
decide in 1948. 

The new national labor policy was 


Establishment of a National Science 
Foundation to promote basic scientific re- 
search. 

Extension of modified rent controls 
until Mar. 1, 1948. 

Legislation putting the Speaker of 
the House next in line of succession to 
the Presidency after the Vice President. 

Nullification of portal-to-portal pay 
claims. 

Freezing Social Security payroll taxes 
at 1%. 

Establishment of a bi-partisan com- 
mission to study reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 

Restoration of price supports for do- 
mestic wool. 

Continuation of the RFC and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for another year. 
Cash for terminal leave bonds, 

Submission to the states of a consti- 
tutional amendment to limit future Presi- 
dents to two terms. 

Work for the Future. Lost in 
the last minute jam, or deferred for fu- 
ture action, were bills fixing new mini- 
mum wages, setting up Federal health and 
education programs; broadening Social Se- 
curity coverage; establishing a long-range 





TRIUMVERATE. GOP leaders Vandenberg, Taft and Martin shaped the legislative record on 


it quits. 

For 46 of the 64 hours immediately 
preceding the final gavel, the Senate was 
in session, embroiled in futile Republican 
efforts to force an investigation of Kansas 
City vote frauds in the 1946 primary. 

It was, all in all, a remarkable ses- 
sion. Convened last January in an atmos- 
phere of hope and uncertainty, it was the 
first peacetime Congress in six years and 
the first Congress in 16 years controlled 
by the Republicans, 

Burdened by the back-breaking job 
of organizing to assume _ responsibility, 
made even more complex by the new Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act, the GOP 
legislative machinery didn’t begin to pro- 
duce until mid-April. Even so, this was 
ibout normal, though Democratic critics 
ind columnists freely complained about a 

do-nothing Congress.” 

In spite of the political split between 
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written into law over President Truman’s 
veto. The Administration’s “irreducible 
minimum” budget of $37.6 billion to run 
the Government until next July 1 was 
finally cut $2.77 billion, a sizable amount, 
but short of original goals. 

In international affairs, the session: 

Implemented the Truman Doctrine 
by granting military and rehabilitation 
loans to Greece and Turkey. 

Provided $332 million in relief for 
war ravaged nations. 

Authorized U.S. participation in the 
International Refugee Organization. 

Ratified peace treaties with Italy and 
Axis satellites. 

Financed limited continuation of the 
“Voice of America” foreign broadcast 
program. 

Major domestic legislation included: 

The Taft-Hartley Labor Bill. 

Armed Forces unification. 
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which the Republican party will stand in 1948. 


housing program; authorizing admission 
of 400,000 displaced European refugees; 
authorizing an inter-American arms stand- 
ardization and military co-operation pro- 
gram; and establishing universal military 
training. 

Extras. In the non-legislative field 
the session was studded with dramatic ac 
tions from the opening fight over seating 
Senator-elect Bilbo to the closing argu 
ment over the Missouri primaries investi- 
gation. 

In between was the bitter dispute 
over confirming the appointment of David 
E. Lilienthal and his 
Atomic Energy Commission; the House 
Un-American Activities Committee’s con- 
tinuing feuds with Reds and fellow trav 
elers, many ending in court convictions 
for contempt; the visit of President 
Miguel Aleman of Mexico, and the crash 
of the House “bank” and conviction of for- 


associates to the 
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NEW APPROACH. Lodge and Brown fathered scientific economies. (SEE: Streamlining Spreads 


mer Sergeant at Arms Kenneth Romney. 

And the shortest speech of the ses- 
sion was that delivered by Rep. Frank 
Mathews Jr., New Jersey Republican, who 
told the House: 

“What this country needs is a foreign 
policy that is less foreign and more pol- 
Icy. 


The President: Alone 


Exactly one hour after President Har- 
ry Truman took to the air in the Sacred 
Cow to fly to his mother’s bedside, the 94- 
year-old woman he called “mamma” died 
in her little white cottage in Grandview, 
Mo. 

Since she broke her hip last Febru- 
ary 12, Mrs. Martha Truman had tena- 
ciously clung to life. As President Tru- 
man made flight after flight to see her, a 
sympathetic nation worried with him. 

Vigil's end. Last week it grieved 
at the passing of the courageous woman 
who was “glad Harry decided to end the 
war,” and who, though not a “giggly 
woman,” couldn’t help “smiling when peo- 
ple cheer my son.” 

The end came so suddenly only the 
President’s sister, Mary Jane Truman and 
the old family physician, Dr. Joseph W. 
Greene, were with her. 

As Democratic leader Barkley told 
the news to the Senate, the hubbub of pre- 
adjournment rush quieted with a sudden 
hush. Motherhood knows no party lines. 

Friends. Only two days before, a 
happy President had brought surprise and 
mirth to the men who now shared his 
grief. Unannounced, he had quietly slipped 
into his old Senate chair. Suave Sen. Van- 
denberg, president pro tem, saw him and 
rapped his gavel for a five-minute “happy 
interlude.” Recognized as the “Senator 
from Missouri,” Truman told the Senate 
he was “homesick” for his old seat where 
he spent “the best 1o years of my life.” 

The visit spotlighted the warm per- 
sonal friendships Harry Truman has re- 
tained on both sides of the Senate, despite 
sharp political breaches. 

Congress’ adjournment, coming as it 
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did on the day of his mother’s death, 
marked for Truman the end of one era. 
He had been denied much legislation he 
asked for, and given much that he didn’t 
want. He had a new, difficult labor law to 
administer. He believed the nation’s eco- 
nomic health was still supported by arti- 
ficial “props.” Housing was still snarled. 
His plea for $250 million flood relief was 
left high and dry. 


Men at Work 


For the first time in seven months 
there was not a single major strike in the 
U.S. Of some 15 million AFL, CIO and 
independent union members, less than 
150,000 were out on strike. 


Bond Sharks 


The average enlisted man of World 
War II has a $150 terminal-leave-pay 
bond, bearing the late Sen. Carter Glass’ 
likeness, in the family safe deposit box. 





But some of these battle-won securities 
have found their way into dingy second- 
story “loan offices.’ Confidence men have 
bought up bonds for as little as $50 from 
needy, uninformed vets. 

Safeguards. Fearful that the racket 
may corner a sizable portion of the $1.8 
biflion of bonds redeemable after Sept. 1, 
the Treasury Department last week took 
steps to protect likely victims. 

To all banks this month will go a 
stern Treasury directive: Don’t pay cash 
to any leave-pay bondholder, except those 
who can produce positive identification. 
Any bank that redeems a loan-shark-held 
bond will be left holding the bag. 


Streamlining Spreads 


Reorganized itself last year by the La 
Follette-Monroney Act, Congress decided 
it was high time to do a similar stream- 
lining job on the complex executive 
branch, 

Last fortnight, a strange Senate team 
—GOP kingpin Taft and Democratic stal- 
wart Barkley—pushed through the Presi- 
dent’s Plan No. 3 to reorganize Federal 
housing agencies. The House had voted 
down this proposal, but a 47-38 Senate 
vote made it law anyway. This legisla- 
tive phenomenon was possible because the 
1945 Reorganization Act requires majori- 
ty votes in both houses to kill executive 
streamlining plans. 

“No. 3” is far from perfect. It does 
not meet immediately the 1945 law’s ex- 
pectation of an “over-all reduction of at 
least 25% in administrative costs.” But 
by creating a new coordinating group, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, it 
aims at gradually eliminating duplication 
of “statistical studies, technical research 
and similar matters . . .” cutting person- 
nel an estimated 1,600. -It will also clear 
out the administrative remnants of war- 
time housing schemes. 

At Last. Meanwhile, Congress wrote 
finis to two years of inter-service haggling 
by approving armed forces unification. It 
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created a new Secretary of National De- 
fense cabinet job. 

Under Secretary James Forrestal will 
be the Secretaries of Army (instead of 
“War’), Navy and Air Force. They will 
not have cabinet status but will run their 
own departments. 

Unification bunches all Federal espio- 
nage agencies (except FBI) under one 
Central Intelligence Agency. A new re- 
sources board will advise the President on 
industrial and civilian mobilization. To co- 
ordinate the co-ordinators, Congress threw 
in a National Security Council of top 
administrators, 

Economy? That may come eventually 
in purchasing and intelligence reforms, 
but not before the new Defense Secretary 
gets rolling in his job, 

These Yet. Reorganizations of the 
armed services and housing agencies still 
leave plenty of room for unwinding more 
Federal overlaps. For of the Governmental 
WEE. 2.0 4 

ee 1) Sixty-four tinker in business 
relations. 

e@ @ 2) Thirty-seven look after pub- 
lic health. 

ee 3) Fifty-four play with employ- 
ment and labor relations. 

ee.) Ninety-three lend Govern- 
ment money. ? 

ee 5) Forty-six make  investiga- 
tions. 

In the seven months it had, Congress 
could only skim the surface. It had the 
good sense to realize the inadequacy of 
this and passed the Lodge-Brown bill set- 
ting up a 12-man, non-partisan commis- 
sion to survey the entire executive bureauc- 
racy.’ (Members: Ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, Sen. George Aiken (R.-Vt.), Sen. 
John McClellan (D.-Ark.), Rep. Clarence 
Brown (R.-Ohio), Rep. Carter Manasco 
(D.-Ala.), Michigan university professor 
James Pollack, ex-Ambassador Joseph 
Kennedy, former FDR aide James Rowe, 
Civil Service Commissioner Arthur Flem- 
ming, former Under Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, industrialist George Mead, 
Secretary James Forrestal.) 

The commission, which has $500,000 
to start on, will report its findings in 
January 1949. Wasting no time, it begins 
preliminary meetings next month to fix 
the method of attack. When it winds up 
its work, it may at last substitute Con- 
gressional surgery for the meat axe. 


Five Years After 


Overlooked in the flood of the day’s 
news and overshadowed by the danger of 
fresh turmoils in troubled lands was the 
fifth anniversary of a summer morning 
when American Marines struck the first 
aggressive blow of World War II at 
Guadalcanal. 

But this Aug. 7, in the minds of men 
who came away from Guadalcanal, may 
live snatches of a prayer the late Evans 
Carlson whispered beside new earth-cov- 
ered mounds near Henderson Field: 

“The bravest men are those who be- 
lieve the purpose for which they fight 
transcends the highest value a human life 
can have.” 
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Samaritans—1947 Version 


It was one of those kind acts that 
leave a funny little lump in the throat. 
Sparked by Art Thurman, a Milwaukee 
shop foreman, 23 bosses piled into a 
truck, loaded with paint, brushes and 


Dakota Dogma 


Charles Darwin and his theory of 


evolution are under attack again. 

At the start of year III, Atom Age, 
the old fight of Fundamentalism vs. Sci- 
ence has cropped out in South Dakota. 
Mrs. Frieda Overton, crtsading rural 
school teacher, was waging a hard cam- 
paign—without much success—to force 
the state’s school boards to ban “offend- 
ing” textbooks which explain the theory 
of evolution. 

It was a strange echo of 22 years ago 
when the little village of Dayton, Tenn.— 
now a few hours’ drive from Oak Ridge, 
the birthplace of the atom bomb—staged 
an almost incredible three-ring-circus trial 
to startle, amuse and divide the nation. 

Name Search. Mrs. Overton 
stomped the Black Hills area in search of 
signatures to a petition and won her first 
and only victory to date when the Wall, 
S.D., board agreed to ban “offending” pas- 
sages on evolution. 

Despite threats to stage a “sit down 
strike” in the board’s offices, however, she 
failed to budge the Rapid City school 


‘ 


ladders. To the home of unsuspecting 
Otto Jungmann the painters sped—for 
74 hours they worked. 

It was a gift to the man who had 
trained most of them. 


board, which listened politely, and just as 
politely rejected her request. 

Undaunted, Mrs. Overton announced 
she was looking for a “good Christian 
lawyer” to take the case to court. 

John Scopes, defendant in the 1925 
Dayton trial and now a Shreveport, La., 
oil geologist, expressed amazement—and 
some amusement—that the old issue 
should arise again. 

Unanswerables. Among the classics 
of American showmanship, the Scopes 
trial was essentially a head-on clash be- 
tween the two philosophies personified in 
William Jennings Bryan, who stoutly af 
firmed his belief in the literal truth of 
every word in the Bible, and Clarence 
Darrow, agnostic. and defender of lost 
causes, who derived keen pleasure from 
asking his antagonist such questions as: 
“Where did Cain get his wife?” 

The carefully staged Dayton trial— 
planned as a test of the state law against 
teaching evolution in public schools— 
ended in anti-climax. Scopes was found 
guilty and fined $100, but his conviction 
was set aside by the State Supreme Court 
on a technicality, without ruling on the 
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. . . as bare-faced Gerhardt Eisler hears Red 


constitutionality of the law. The law is 
still on the books. 

Dr. W. A. Dawley, president school 
board, told Mrs. Overton: “We _ have 
nothing to gain by rehashing this issue.” 


Red Trail 


On many fronts, the nation’s Com- 
munists and fellow travelers were hard 
pressed or in full retreat. 

German-born Gerhardt Eisler, 51, sen- 
tenced to one year imprisonment and 
$1,000 fine for contempt of Congress, was 
being tried for the more serious charge 
of fraudulently obtaining a passport to 
Germany in 1945. Even if he gets by that 
one, Eisler is due for another Congres- 
sional probe. 

Next. The State Department sum- 
marily fired 10 unidentified employes for 
suspected disloyalty. 

Dr. Edward K. Barsky, chairman, 
and 10 members of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee, including- author 
Howard Fast, were convicted of contempt 
of Congress for refusing to turn over 
their records. A companion charge of con- 
spiracy was dismissed. 

But much remained to be done, and 
was being done. A few days later, the 
Civil Service Commission disclosed the 
Government had fired, or forced to resign, 
811 disloyal Federal employes, most of 
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ties, fraud evidence mount. 
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CLOAK AND DAGGER. Kravchenko talks, but hides his face to save the freedom he chose... 


International 


(SEE: Red Trail) 


whom were War Department civilians. 
Snag. President Truman’s request 
for a $24.9 million appropriation to 


finance a thorough-going loyalty check of 
all Government employes ran into trouble 
when the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee cut the request to $11 million. 

The committee heartily agreed with 
the objective but set up a supervisory 
commission to oversee FBI’s work. The 
Administration had wanted the commission 
to do the lion’s share of the work. 

Future. The House Un-American 
Activities Committee, which had sparked 
much of the court action and the Govern- 
ment’s program, pointed its spotlight 
toward Communist influences in the movie 
industry, “American Youth for Democ- 
racy” and the Southern Conference of 
Human Welfare. 

To wind up the session’s hearings, 
the committee heard ex-Communist Vic- 
tor Kravchenko, author of 7 Chose Free- 
dom, say that’ Russia was pursuing a 
course that would make war “inevitable.” 
Bluntly Kravchenko declared that every 
Soviet official in the U.S. is a spy; that 
Russia is pouring out “material, man- 
power and money” to “get the atomic 
bomb.” 

If what Kravchenko says is true, and 
if the temper of the committee members 
does not change, America’s Reds can 
count on a red-hot future. 





Seneca Falls Rides High 


America’s suburban capitals—sym- 
bols of the good and abundant life—are 
awakening to their metropolitan opportu- 
nities. The U.S. has 17,000 such capitals 
—cities and towns under 25,000 popula- 
tion. Each is the natural center for the 
commerce of its trading area. 

“Know Your Own Strength” demon- 
strations in Nampa, Idaho; Bridgeton, 
N.J., and Stroudsburg, Pa., spearheaded 
the movement with help from PATHFIND- 
ER's trade promotion department. They 
showed how any trading area capital can 
stimulate home town shopping and win 
business that too often drifts to larger 
communities. 

Fight for Future. This week Sen- 
eca Falls, a town of 7,500 in New York 
State’s Finger Lakes section, is pushing a 
similar campaign. 

The local Chamber of Commerce de- 
cided two or three months ago that busi- 
ness in Seneca Falls was not too good. 
Some thought the much-discussed reces- 
sion had started and the Chamber wanted 
to counter the blow. It put A. Euzene 
Bolles Jr. (son of the Chamber’s presi- 
dent) in charge of a plan to: (1) hold 
business already in Seneca Falls; (2) win 
more retail customers throughout the 
town’s s50-mile trading area; (3) rouse 
greater interest in Seneca Falls’ welfare 
through co-operative effort. 

High Gear. Merchants, backing the 
plan almost to the last man, subscribed 
$10,000 to promote the campaign over the 
local radio station and buy advertising 
space in Rochester and Syracuse newspa- 
pers, which circulate in Seneca Falls. 

Says Director Bolles: “We've been 
going a month and are just: getting into 
high. Trade has bounced and merchants 
are enthusiastic. Spot checks show plenty 
of buyers who have been going 12 miles 
to Geneva, 16 miles to Auburn and 46 
miles to Syracuse are coming here now.” 


Bills of War 


Nearly 800 help-the-vet bills seemed 
hopelessly stalled in Congress until a pre- 
adjournment traffic miracle let through 
the loudest honkers. 

Sharp-eyed Rep. Edith Nourse Rog- 
ers (R.-Mass.) cracked the jam last fort- 


- night, wielding her sex’s most formidable 


weapon—words! With nagging ones, ca- 
joling ones and a few bon mots, she kept 
the House in rapt attention long enough 
to fill 15 Congressional Record paves, 
make her colleagues two hours late for 
supper, and—sell half a dozen veterans’ 
bills. 

Sparked by crusader Rogers, the Soth 
Congress went on record as the veteran’s 
warm friend. It laid out... 

(1) $1.8 billion to permit ex-enlisted 
men to cash terminal leave pay bonds 
after Sept. 1. 

(2) $s.2 million worth of subsistence 
allowance boosts for 154,500 vets, 30% o1 
less disabled, who are taking vocational 
training. (New rates: single men—$115 a 
month; married—$135; extra benefits for 
children. ) 

(3) $35.5 million to finish 8,000 tem- 
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porary veterans’ housing units started last 
year. 

Congress also extended the time limit 
for reinstating G.I. insurance to Jan. 1, 
1948. It presented 215,000 Spanish-Amer- 
ican and Civil War veterans and depend- 
ents with 20% pension boosts. And it 
doubled Veterans Administration’s $1.5 
million fund for $100 loans to disabled 
vets taking vocational training. 

Delayed Action. Lost in the shuffle 
were bills to pay bonuses up to $4,500 to 
World War II veterans; give $100 month- 
ly pensions to daughters of War of 1812 
vets (about 30 are still alive); re-name a 
dozen veterans’ hospitals after local he- 
roes. 

Everything didn’t pass that Mrs. 
Rogers would have liked, but she was 
happy anyway. “I only regret,” she said, 
“that it is always so difficult to interest 
Congress in the disabled veteran.” 


The Pen is Mightier ... 


Long noted for its courageous, forth- 
right stand on controversial social and 
political issues, The New York Times last 
week threw the full weight of its editorial 
voice behind an old American institution 
—the lighthouse. 

With surprising vigor, The Times 
supported lighthouses. With equal force- 
fulness it lashed out against wind and 
water which “combine in fury and lash 
the sea’s surface without mercy.” 

Enlightening. For its uninformed 
inland readers, The Times—not wanting 
its plaudits or curses heaped on undeserv- 
ing shoulders—clearly defined a light- 
house. It was distinctly pointed out that 
a lighthouse is a “man-built structure of 
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OPTIMISM. Bunting’s clashed with a cynical Orphan Annie philosophy. (SEE: Prosperity Reports) 


rock and cement.” Its operation was po- 
etically described as “messages pulsing 
rhythmically against the black curtain,” 
thus shattering for all time the curious 
notion that lighthouses work in the day- 
time. 

All this in the face of alleged paper 
shortages, strife in Europe, insurrections 
in Palestine, near-war in Greece and great 
political maneuverings at home. 


Picnic Trimmings 


It was such a beautiful day in York, 
Nebr. Every member of the Homer Lovell 
family agreed it was ideal for a picnic. 

Mother filled the hamper with golden- 
brown fried chicken, with all the trim- 
mings. Pretty soon the family car, loaded 
down with victuals and Lovells, headed 
for the picnic grounds. 

But before night: 

The gas tank sprang a leak and ruined 
the dinner. 

One little Lovell lost her purse three 
times, but found it three times. Another 
little Lovell fell down and lost the skin 
off his nose. 

On ‘the way home, the car’s four 
tires had seven flats. Discouraged, the 
Lovells stopped at a farm house for help. 
As they waited in the front room, the 
plaster dropped off the ceiling. 

The Lovells haven’t decided 
they'll try again. 


when 


Prosperity Reports 


Having temporarily killed off Little 
Orphan Annie’s best pals in the modern 
way—by atom bomb and air crash—comic 
artist Harold Gray sent his ageless hero- 
ine to a country store to learn about old 
fashioned economics. 

Latest lecture for Annie and her 17 
million Sunday readers came when a strip 
depicted the woes of a saintly grocer. 
Everybody wanted him to cut prices, 
but— 


(1) A snarling farm wife refused to 
sell him produce for less. (2) A plump 
politician wouldn’t help by cutting taxes. 
(3) A brattish sales clerk wanted “‘a raise 
next week or I quit!” 

The moral, says Gray: “It’s every- 
for himself and the devil take the 


” 


one 
hindmost. . . . 

Happier Seers. Meanwhile, two 
other prominent economic seers were less 
cynical, more optimistic. NAM president 
Earl Bunting told the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report that 
“the price level has definitely flattened 
out.” But, he added, a $7 billion tax cut 
would be helpful. 

Prophet Harry Truman says the na- 
tion is in an era “of unprecedented pros- 
perity,” with production hitting a record- 
shattering $225 billion annually. But he'd 
like to see a 65¢-an-hour minimum wage. 

Nobody expected a depression in the 
immediate future because... 

ee Banks are loaded down with 
nearly $56 billion in savings, a huge re- 
serve purchasing power double 1941's. 

@ @ Reduced labor turnover, increased 
efficiency, and less strikes will boost 1947 
production 5% above last year’s. 

e @ Heavy inventories, always har- 
bingers of evil days for business, are now 
increasing at only half last year’s rate. 

e © Employment stands at the figure 
many said was an idle dream—more than 
60 million. 

It was true that midwest floods had 
damaged corn. But there seemed little 
danger that food prices would be gener- 
ally affected. For the expected 2.8 billion 
bushel crop, nearly 500 million bushels 
smaller than last year’s, will still be 
bigger than 1940's. Even if current pre- 
dictions don’t pan out, President Truman 
can cut corn exports (9.2% of last year’s 
crop). 

To just about everyone but Little 
Orphan Annie and former OPA czars Leon 
Henderson and Paul Porter, things looked 
mighty rosy. 
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GRAND TOUR. Congressmen will visit prisons, cemeteries and parks, rough it in war-ravaged Europe, and study Jap communism-in-the-making. 


Congress on the Road 


After seven months of steady legis- 
lative grind—much of it overtime, with 
no time-and-a-half—many a Congressman 
could look forward to a vacation—of 
work. 

For Sen. William Langer (R.-N.D.) 
vacation will mean the metallic clank of 
prison doors. His three-man Judiciary 
sub-committee plans a “scenic tour” from 
Leavenworth to Alcatraz, hitting every 
one of the nation’s 27 Federal prisons to 
check reports of bad hygienic conditions, 
bad food. 

Indian Affairs. More pleasant— 
but still work—is the junket Sen. Hugh 
Butler (R.-Nebr.) is mapping for himself. 
With four other Senators he'll start hear- 
ings in Klamath Falls, Ore., Aug. 18 on 
future citizenship for the Klamath Indian 
tribe. Then, with their wives, the Sen- 
ators will head for Vancouver and up 
through the inland waterway to Alaska 
aboard the steamship Princess Louise. 
After listening for two weeks to the whys 
and wherefores of Alaska statehood, But- 
ler will .make a 57-day auto-tour of 
national parks, national cemeteries, rec- 
lamation and irrigation projects. 

Like Senators Butler and Langer, at 
least 200 other lawmakers in 39 commit- 
tees will hit the open road this summer— 
to find out how the nation and the world 
live, and what Congress should do about 
it. To a great extent, it’s all part of the 
GOP technique, expounded last fall by 
Ohio’s Rep. Clarence Brown: “We'll be- 
gin every session with a prayer and end 
it with a probe.” 

No one’s Affairs. Some of the 
probes the Republicans wanted most they 
can’t make. A House Education and La- 
bor Committee request to visit Soviet 
Russia drew a quick veto from Joe Sta- 
lin. Voluble, Irish Sen. Patrick McCar- 
ran’s (D.-Nev.) pre-adjournment filibuster 
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killed a politically explosive election-fraud 
probe in President Truman’s home Con- 
gressional district. 

Domestic Affairs. In Maryland, a 
Senate committee is counting 1946 elec- 
tion ballots to find out whether Democrat 
Herbert O’Conor’s 2,232 plurality over 
Republican D. John Markey was on the 
up and up. In West Virginia, Senators 
will continue investigating fraud charges 
in 12 counties—charges including bribery 
by whisky and money—in the election of 
Sen. Harley M. Kilgore over Republican 
Thomas Sweeney. 

Foreign Affairs. A 19-man House 
committee, probably headed by Rep. 
Charles Eaton (R.-N.J.), will take off 
soon for Europe to double check Europe’s 
estimates of needs from the U.S. With a 
deep sense of statesmanship and _ fully 
conscious that control of the purse had 
made the House co-responsible with the 
Senate for fulfillment of the nation’s 
foreign policy, the Representatives want 
first-hand knowledge to justify and aid 
their new role. 

Four Senators and four Representa- 
tives, still unnamed, will travel to sunny 
and stylish Bahamas to sit in on an inter- 
national parliamentarian conference. A 
joint committee will make a return trip 
to Mexico in December to find out 
whether $40 million or $400 million will 
be needed to wipe out foot and mouth 
disease. Other groups plan trips to Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and to Japan and China. 

Dirty Affairs. Meanwhile, stateside 
investigations—with the exception of a 
Senate checkup on Petrillo in Hollywood 
—will be strictly unglamorous. Busy Con- 
gressmen will pore through mounds of 
testimony, listen to boring and often 
insulting witnesses, to find out why: 

@ @ War Assets is making little effort 
to sell a $140 million magnesium plant in 
Las Vegas, Nev., on which it pays $300,- 
ooo a month for maintenance. 


e @ The Navy is letting millions of 
dollars’ worth of Sea Bee construction 
equipment and supplies rust and rot in 
Port Hueneme, Cal. 

e @ Almost all postmasters appointed 
are Democrats, even though these jobs 
went under Civil Service rules in 1938. 

Probing Congressmen also will look 
into gala parties which helped put $18 
million in Government funds into a How- 
ard Hughes airplane that never left the 
ground—and $22 million for smaller, but 
flying, planes. They have $50,000 to study 
the foul-up in RFC, and $15,000 to explore 
charges of maladministration of Wash- 
ington, D.C., child day care centers. 

And they even have $25,000 to inves- 
tigate “transportation,” which could take 
them up in stratosphere planes or down 
San Francisco hills in cable cars. 


Bull Market in Bronze 


“Give me enough ribbon to place on 
the tunics of my soldiers,” Napoleon once 
said, “and I can conquer the world.” 

Despite the drubbing the French gen- 
eral took at Waterloo, morale-conscious 
U.S. brass passed out miles of the “fruit 
salad” in World War II. Now they face 
a problem Napoleon never had—handing 
out medals those multi-colored cloth strips 
stood for. 

This month the armed forces begin 
the Herculean task of distributing 18 mil- 
lion American Defense and Victory Med- 
als to vets—2.6 million pounds of bronze, 
brass and silver worth almost $8 million. 

Waterloo? Washington-based Army 
and Navy medal-pinning units recently 
took 50% personnel cuts. So distribution 
will be decentralized. Local veterans’ or- 
ganizations and military posts will pass 
out the chest-brighteners to eligible vet- 
erans. 

Ex-G.I.s who expect medals with cash 
trade-in value will be disappointed. Like 
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the Congressional Medal of Honor (which 
costs the Government only $1.98), these 
will be worth more to sentimentalists than 
to pawn shops. 


Shooting Gallery 


Things are tough all over, but Demo- 
crats and Republicans in Congress agreed 
unanimously on at least one point—being 
a Congressman has more occupational 
hazards than the books call for. 

They began to give it serious thought 
after (1) Sen. Bricker was shot at by a 
disgruntled constituent; (2) belated dis- 
closure that an unidentified House mem- 
ber was attacked by a blackjack-wielding 
Capitol policeman; and (3) a 39-year-old 
war veteran was arrested for carrying a 
concealed weapon in the Capitol the day 
President Truman paid an impromptu 
call on the Senate. 

Sentiment was growing to put the 
Capitol police force on a strictly profes- 
sional basis, and do away with the tradi- 
tional patronage system. 

Nevertheless, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee balked at a request for 
$58,700 to hire 50 more policemen. 


Objectionable Language 


For a few minutes the Senate inter- 
rupted its dash toward the session’s end 
to hear Georgia’s Sen. Richard B. Rus- 
sell’s fevered objection to a _ proposal 
amending Senate Rules. Instead the legis- 
lators heard the year’s prize-winning bit 
of double talk. 

Said Russell: 

“Mr. President, if I may have unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to renew my 
objection to the consideration of the reso- 
lution if any further amendment of the 
rules is offered by amendment of the reso- 
lution, I shall not object.” 

The President Pro Tem: “The Chair 
does not understand the Senator’s state- 
ment.” 


Acme 


HUNH? Russell's Georgia draw! doubletalk 
puzzled the Senate. (SEE: Language) 
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Congress’s Top Act? 


Congress found no single task 
tougher than to reduce the costs of 
Government. The economy record was 
pretty good, but not as good as most 
members hoped it would be, and not 


nearly as good as most taxpayers 
wanted it to be. 
The Appropriations Committees 


and Sub-Committees heard, over and 
over, one refrain: “This money is not 
merely an expenditure; it is an invest- 
ment.” 

The committees listened to the offi- 
cials of the various agencies. They 
saw before them men who, in most 
cases, seemed to be earnest and respon- 
sible public servants. Each convinced 
that his work is vital, these men could 
argue ably for their appropriations. 
Important witnesses from private life 
supported them with convincing argu- 
ments. Those who came to testify 
against appropriations usually favored 
economy in general but possessed no 
detailed proof that specific funds were 
actually wasted. 


* * * 


Congress was keenly aware that 
Federal expenditures have climbed 
from 3.2 billions in 1929 to 8.7 billions 
in 1939 and to 65 billions in 1946. 

Likewise Congress knows that 
needless duplications help to make 
taxes high. But, even after patient 
hearings, members often found them- 
selves in the dark. Rather than cripple 
useful services, the decisions usually 
were made on the liberal side. 


x* * * 


Last year the cost to support 
Congress itself was 21 millions. For 
the whole Federal judiciary the outlay 
was 14 millions. The executive branch 
of Government, however, consumed 15 
billions (plus 49 billions for war activi- 
ties, Government credit agencies and 
Government corporations). 

Since the only large economies 
can be found among the billions of 
executive spending, Congress took a 
great step toward bringing the mys- 
teries of that department to full light. 
It may turn out that the most useful 
act of this first session of the 8oth Con- 
gress has been to appoint a Commission 
on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of Government. 


* * * 


That is said with due apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the session closed 
upon a highly creditable record. It is 
a record of action, and of restraint 
from action, that raises faith in repre- 
sentative government. 

The Commission on Organization 








International 


HOOVER. His experiences will help. 


of the Executive Branch of Govern- 
ment will not report until January, 
1949, when the 81st Congress meets. 
This was planned to lift its task well 
apart from the 1948 elections. Four 
members have been appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, four by the Sen- 
ate’s President Pro Tem, and four by 
the President. Thus, it is wholly non- 
political. Former President Hoover is 
expected to be chairman—that assures 
eminent competence. 


* * * 


The phenomenal growth of 
the executive branch has frightened 
many thoughtful students of govern- 
ment. They have seen the trend sweep- 
ing into Washington the powers that 
properly belong to local units of gov- 
ernment. They have seen that the cen- 
tralization has focused, not merely in 
Washington, but in the executive. 

Thus much more is involved than 
the prospect of economy. The new 
Commission will not only try to dis- 
cover how to remove waste, but will 
show how responsibilities can be re- 
turned closer to the people. 


x * * 


Americans now pay more to be 
governed than they pay for food, Gov- 
ernment has grown so complex that 
neither man nor committee can under- 
stand it all. Whenever a citizen loses 
so much of his sense of power that his 
feeling of individual responsibility de- 
clines, his hold on freedom is slipping. 

The report of this Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
should be a blue-print to far-reaching 
economies and a_ guide-post for 
strengthening freedom. 


by Wheeler McMillen 
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Politics? What’s That? 


The liveliest conversation topic at 
the 39th annual Conference of Governors 
in Salt Lake City wasn’t officially on the 
program. 

State executives attending the con- 
clave, 23 Republicans and 21 Democrats, 
leaned over backward to avoid saying 
anything “on the record” that might hint 
of “politics.” But they made up for it in 
private conversations in hotel rooms and 
bars, and in “friendly tips, but don’t quote 
me” to newsmen. 

Thus, before the conference—the 
most heavily attended since President 
Theodore Roosevelt called the first at the 
White House in 1908—was hours old, po- 
litical jockeying stole headlines from less 
glamorous, but important, official actions. 

Work Sheet. In spite of this the 
conference, which has grown into a tre- 
mendous “persuasive” legislative influence, 
bristled with worthwhile accomplishments. 
Heading the list of formal actions (the 
conference has no legal authority and lim- 
its itself to resolutions, passed by unani- 
mous votes) was a vote of “faith and 
confidence” in Secretary of State Mar- 
shall, and a ringing endorsement of a 
nonpartisan “American” foreign policy. 

In other actions, the Governors called 





for: 

@ e Enactment of a Universal Mili- 
tary Training program. 

@ @ Leaves of absence for private 
employes for training in Reserves and 
the National Guard. 

e @ Congressional action to establish 
state title to mineral-rich tidelands. 

@ @ Restoration of Federal reclama- 
tion funds and “adequate” money for 
flood control. 

e e Return to the states of $500 mil- 
lion collected by the Federal treasury in 
employer taxes, in excess of administra- 
tive expenses for unemployment compen- 
sation and employment services. 

e e “Continuing study” of the knot- 





ty problem of overlapping state and Fed- 
eral taxes. 

Principal figures in the taxation issue 
were New York’s Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
and California’s Gov. Earl Warren. Lead- 
er of the taxation round-table, Gov. 
Dewey supported the idea that Federal 
and state governments split tax fields. 
He suggested the states surrender to the 
Federal Government claims to income 
taxes. In exchange, the states would have 
exclusive rights to other revenue sources 
—gasoline, liquor, amusement, inheritance 
and gift taxes. 

Unconvinced. Gov. Warren argued 
that states had traditional taxation 
tems which should not be lightly aban- 
doned. Some states, he said, would be 
hard hit by any such “trade.” 

Governor Who? From all the un- 
programmed political sound and fury 
during the four-day meeting, little news 
emerged that would even support betting 
the traditional hat. A poll of the GOP 
governors showed Dewey in the lead, but 
he was by no means in command. 

* And the get-together was not with- 
out its lighter moments. Dewey himself 
created a minor crisis when he invited the 
Governor of Georgia to sound off—and 
addressed him as “Gov. Talmadge.” 

Gov. M. E. Thompson, who won the 
contested Georgia governorship from Her- 
man Talmadge, son of the late Governor- 
elect Eugene Talmadge, protested loudly. 
But later he accepted Gov. Dewey’s apolo- 
getic explanation that he “got mixed up,” 
with a grin. 

“T do, myself, sometimes,” he said. 


SySs- 


Chaos in California 


Left-wing California Democrats, as- 
sembled in Fresno, threw the political eggs 
into the electric fan. 

The net result of their “Draft Henry 
Wallace for President” movement, spon- 
sored by the PCA, was to strengthen the 
Republicans’ already _ better-than-good 
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PREVIEW? Governors Warren and Dewey held the Salt Lake City limelight. (SEE: Politics?) 





International 
BLESSING. Wallace's likeness beams on the 
Kenny “draft.” (SEE: Chaos in California) 


chances to capture California’s fat bloc of 
25 electoral votes in 1948. And there are 
those who believe the Wallace-ites did so 
deliberately. His sincerest supporters 
should know that Wallace’s chances of 
getting in the White House in 1948—or 
even getting the nomination—are about as 
good as Earl Browder’s. 

Kill or Be Killed. The most they 
hope for is a showing of delegates in a 
long range campaign to take over the 
Democratic party in 1952. If that in- 
volves wrecking the party’s chances in 
1948, their attitude seems to be—“So 
what?” 

Robert W. Kenny, left-wing spear- 
head of the Draft-Wallace movement, 
called the turn when he virtually admit- 
ted he and his followers would “go fish- 
ing” in 1948 if Truman were the Demo- 
cratic nominee. 

Divide and Lose. Kenny, who 
lost his party’s nomination for Governor 
last year to his Republican opponent, Earl 
Warren, under California’s unique pri- 
mary election system, denies that the 
Wallace drive is a “third party move- 
ment.” But he says if, in spite of all 
efforts, Truman wins the nomination, 
Wallace’s name probably will be entered 
on the California 1948 general election 
ballot as an “independent,” simply divid- 
ing the Democratic vote. 

But the Wallace boom is only one of 
the headaches besetting California Demo- 
crats. Equally damaging is the split be- 
tween James Roosevelt, state Democratic 
chairman, and Edwin Pauley, national 
committeeman, over Truman’s foreign 
policies. ; 

All of which is bread and meat for 
California Republicans, who are sitting 
pretty with a tightly knit organization of 
proved ability to function smoothly. 
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Talk 





All One Party ... But 


Sen. Ralph Flanders, staunch Ver- 
mont Republican, was at his best: “Now 
when I was campaigning for election. .. .” 

“You mean,” interrupted Wyoming 
Democrat Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney, “you 
have to campaign—in Vermont?” 

Flanders chuckled. “Naturally, I’m 
speaking of the primaries, Senator.” 


Not Present, but Voting 


Hours before the Speaker’s gavel fell, 
signaling the rollcall, two of the busiest 
men on the floor were 6-foot, 250-pound 
James P. (“Buster”) Griffin, députy ser- 
geant at arms in charge of pairs, and 
Thomas Iorio, minority pair clerk. Up for 
action was a bill setting up a system of 
purging disloyal Federal workers. 

Griffin and Iorio were arranging and 
recording pairs of votes, one on each side 
of a question, for absent members. Such 
votes aren’t officially counted, but they 
protect absentees from unjust accusations 
of “dodging the vote.” 

When the rollcall was completed, 48 
members were listed as not voting. But 
the clerks reported 23 pairs, leaving two 
members out of 435 unregistered. 

Between Us Guys. The system, as 
old as parliamentary government, is pri- 
marily a convenience. It permits an ex- 
pression of views by absentees and leaves 
relative strength of opposing sides un- 
changed. Practiced secretly in Congress 
at first, the system was recognized in the 
House Rules in 1840. Pair arrangements 
are up to individual members and an 


official vote can’t be changed because of 
a violation of a pairing agreement. Pairs, 
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THOUSANDTH. Canfield keeps his own voting 
scorecard. (SEE: The First 1,000) 
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in other words, have the status of “gen- 
tlemen’s agreements.” 

Pairs are of two classes—"“live” and 
“general.” A “live” pair covers a particu- 
lar vote. When two members, usually of 
different parties, are absent indefinitely, 
with no knowledge of what issues may 
arise in their absence, they may authorize 
a general pair. The agreement is binding 
until vacated by both. Their pair is re- 
corded on each vote, but without the posi- 
tion of the parties indicated. 

Theoretically, a member may not be 
paired unless he leaves written authoriza- 
tion. But some members leave standing 
orders to be paired whenever absent, and 
such pairs are often arranged by pair 
clerks particularly on clear “party line” 
votes, 


Glamor Bureau 


Never noted for undue modesty, Con- 
gress is going in for a little extra vanity 
this year. 

The Senate will hire its first official 
photographer, a $5,600 job for some lens- 
artist with a darkroom knack for wrinkle- 
erasing and bald-spot-coverup. 

A new Coordinator of Recording In- 
formation, for which $17,040 has been 
provided, will make “platters” of Con- 
gressmen’s speeches for home town radio 
stations. Congress has had a recording 
system for 12 years. But until now Sena- 
tors and Representatives footed the bills. 

Significantly, the new Senate disc 
studio will adjoin the rooms occupied by 
Sen. Byrd’s Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Non-Essential Federal Expendi- 
tures. 


The First 1,000 


As secretary to the late Rep. George 
N. Seger for 17 years, Gordon Canfield got 
into the habit of keeping tabs on the boss’ 
voting and attendance record. 

When Seger died in 1940, Canfield 
was elected his successor. As Rep. Can- 
field, he has continued the good secretary 
habit of keeping books on his own Con- 
gressional performance. 

Canfield recently cast his 1,cooth vote 
(an aye increasing Spanish War veterans’ 
pensions 20%) and showed a 92% attend- 
ance record. And he has the boxscore to 
prove it. 

A junior member of the New Jersey 
delegation (he ranks eighth in seniority 
among the state’s 14 representatives), 
Canfield, now 49, has been around Capitol 
Hill as secretary and member longer than 
any of his colleagues. Rep. Eaton, dean 
of the Jersey legislators, entered the House 
in 1925. 


Three Speeds in Chrome 


When Lewis F. Douglas, new U.S. 
ambassador to Britain, reached London he 
told the Britishers he’d like to tour the 
“tight little island” by bicycle. 

The British cycling industry took him 
at his word and gave him a gold-trimmed, 
black enamel job boasting chromium- 
plated nuts and brakes. 





Acme 


IRONY. Only Lewis’ pick smacked of coal 
mining. (SEE: Some Diggin's) 


In addition, it has stainless steel rims, 
a flip-trigger, three-speed gears and a 
headlight powered by a tiny dynamo in 
the wheel hub. 

Douglas’ understandable 
was that “it’s some bicycle.” 


comment 


Some Diggin’s 


The visitor stepped off the elevator at 
the sixth floor, followed his ruddy-faced 
escort down the hall—into an interior dec- 
orator’s paradise. 

His feet sank easily an inch in the 
gray carpet. The brown leather-uphol- 
stered chairs were the largest, the most 
comfortable-looking he’d ever seen. The 
panelled walls would have done justice to 
an 18th century English manor house. Per- 
haps so feet from the door was a hand- 
some inlaid desk. It looked big enough to 
sleep four men with ease on its highly 
polished top. . 

As he turned from grandeur to grand- 
eur, the visitor seemed looking for some- 
thing. At last he found it—a tiny miner’s 
pick mounted on a fireplace. In furnish- 
ing his office, John L. Lewis had not for- 
gotten who had paid the bills. 

Last week the United Mine Workers 
Journal noted that miner Hayes Parson of 
Benedict, Va., had visited UMW headquar- 
ters in Washington. It quoted Parsons: 

“I’m mighty proud.” 


Take It Away 

The Senate is going out of the restau- 
rant business. 

Fed up with annual losses which must 
be paid with Senate funds, the Senate 
Rules Committee contracted for a year’s 
experimental operation of its two dining 
rooms—in the Capitol and the Senate 
Office Building—by a private firm, Can- 
teen Food Service, Inc., of Chicago. 

For many years, the restaurants have 
been run by the Architect of the Capitol, 
David Lynn, who says he never asked for 
the job and is happy to be rid of it. With 
professionals in charge, Capitol Hill diners 
hope for better food and service. 
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“OR six hours Antanas Akstin had 
trudged up and down the rubbish-lit- 
tered streets of his native Shivla. This 
drab second anniversary of the day a 
Russian corporal had clapped him on the 
shoulder and said all Liths were to go 
home—was the same as every day since. 
No one needs a cabinet-maker now, 
not even one as good as Akstin. The fac- 
tory where he had worked was a ghostly 
shell. Two of its four walls were jagged 
scars, war-bombs’ legacy to most Lithu- 
anian factories and towns. 

Soon he must end the day’s fruitless 
search for work and go home to his wife, 
Marije, and the two little ones, Ona and 
Jonas. Tonight again there would be no 
food. Only sleep, which does not fill stom- 
achs, but kills the pain until the next day. 

Almost at the same moment, 5,039 
miles across other war-scarred lands and 
ocean, in Bloomington, Ind. (pop: 20,- 
870), another cabinet-maker, Winfred Ed- 
wards, was waving hello from his 10-year- 
old Plymouth to a legless pencil-seller, 
squatting on the steps of Monroe County 
court house. 

It had been another tough day for 
Edwards at the Showers Bros. Furniture 
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‘CRAFTSMAN. Edwards makes furniture five 


days a week, hangs paper on Saturdays. 


Factory. They were swamped with orders. 
Unless the bosses were able to add more 
men to the 1,500 already employed, it 
might be years before they caught up. But 
there was little point in worry about that 
now. Edwards was free for the weekend. 


He had some gardening to do. And he and 
his wife, Savannah, had promised the kids 
a Sunday picnic. 

In many ways cabinet-maker Akstin 
and cabinet-maker Edwards are alike— 
average men in their own countries. But 
likeness ends dramatically when their na- 
tive lands and their personal possessions 
are compared. 

For to be an average wage-earner, 
supporting an average family, living in an 
average American home, is a singular defi- 
nition of comfort and well-being. It is 
sheer luxury compared ,to the life of 
Antanas Akstin. 

For the last 10 years, Bloomington’s 
Edwards family has had its ups and downs. 
It tightened its belt throughout the de- 
pression. It made sacrifices during the 
war. Today, like most American families, 
it performs financial acrobatics, fitting in- 
come to prices that were forced aloft by 
the internal gyrations of a great nation 
righting itself after six abnormal economic 
years. 

But the cold, hard fact about this 
budget-juggling Edwards family—living 
counterpart of a Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics standard-of-living-chart—is that they 





FOOD A-PLENTY. Mrs. Edwards cuts corners, but never on meals. Groceries cost about $20 a week—40% of her husband’s earnings. 
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are at least twice as well off today as they 
were a decade ago. 

True, the overall cost of living includ- 
ing food, clothes, installment purchases, 
recreation and transportation has increased 
nearly 56% in the last 10 years, just as 
it has for other average families. But 
the. Edwards’ weekly paycheck is more 
than twice as large as it was in 1939, as 
millions of other average families’ pay- 
checks are. 

In fact as the total income and ex- 
penses of the Edwards family parallel 
those of the mythical “average” family, 
now living in a file cabinet in the Labor 
Department, individual factors making up 
these totals neatly dovetail with most fac- 
tors involved in the average family’s econ- 
omy. There are, of course, frequent dif- 
ferences in kinds of expenses—differences 
reflecting individual tastes, geographic lo- 
cation and the twists of fate, which handle 
one family tenderly in one respect and the 
next, like a football, in another respect. 


Pay has doubled 


But, except for these minor differ- 
ences, putting a yardstick to the Edwards 
budget gives human meaning to the bar- 
rels of statistics compiled to measure the 
present shape of America’s average family. 
The Edwards are flesh-and-blood proof 
that to be average in this nation is good— 
twice as good as it was to be average 10 
years ago and many times better than be- 
ing average in Britain, Poland, China, 
France or Shivla, Lithuania, this minute. 

For example, Edwards makes $40 a 
week in the furniture factory. By paper- 
hanging jobs on many of his off-days, he 
has boosted his weekly earnings to slightly 
less than $50. This about equals the $48.86 
the typical U.S. industrial worker takes 
home every Saturday night to pay next 
week’s bills for an average (4.1 persons) 
family. 

A working man for 25 of his 41 years, 
Edwards is almost a blueprint for millions 
of other Americans. For two depression 
years employment was spotty. His wife 
helped out sewing. In 1939 things began 
to improve. Work was steady and he was 
earning $20 a week (national average in- 
dustrial weekly wage in 1939 was $19.67). 
Five years later he was getting $30. To- 
day his pay envelope is twice as fat as it 
was in 1939. 


Food biggest cost 


As the Edwards income seems molded 
in a nationwide die, so too their expenses 
almost match the national pattern. Like 
families in Maine and California, they find 
that three meals a day take the biggest 
chunk of their earnings. While the “sta- 
tistical” average family spends $1,050 a 
year on food, the Edwards spend $1,040. 

Their meals are as American as base- 
ball—and just as lusty. By the time Mrs. 
Edwards winds up seven days of bacon 
and eggs, three-sandwich lunches for her 
husband and the two boys, Roger, 9, and 
Otis, 11, and whopping dinners, she has 
spent about $17—nearly 49% more than 

(continued on page 24) 
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HOUSING ..and 


HOME. It isn’t as big as they'd like, but it’s paid for. Handyman. Edwards has raised 
the foundation, put in a furnace, painted, papered and generally bettered the place. 


HOUSEHOLD 14% 


HY 


WOMAN’S WORK NEVER DONE. This housewife has no maid to ease her hundred-odd 


chores. Two mechanical servants—her refrigerator and vacuum cleaner—help fill the gap. 
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FAMHY JALOPY. Ten years old, it still carries Edwards three 
miles to work, tétes groceries, hits the open road on Sunday. 


CLOTHING 6% 


NEW DUDS. Fashions change when Mom can’t repair clothes with 
a stitch in time—or one of the boys ups and grows four inches. 





$50 a Week (continued ) 


she paid in 1939. While a good part of 
their meat needs are supplied by home- 
raised chickens, the cost of feed and chicks 
adds about $3 to their food budget. The 
$20 total equals almost down to the penny, 
what the average family of four pays. 

Again like the average family, the 
Edwards’ next biggest budget item is their 
home, the cost of maintaining it, utilities 
and repairs. Their four-room, white frame 
bungalow provides. a room per person, 
slightly less than the 1.35 rooms per per- 
son national average. 

Until 1942 they had rented the house 
for $10 a month. Then when the owner 
wanted to sell, the Edwards bought the 
house, rather than move, paying $300 of 
the $1,600 purchase price. For five years 
they paid $18 a month on the mortgage. 
Last April, after selling a small storage 
house on the rear of their property for 
$600, they cleared their debt. 

By prorating the cost of improve- 
ments—a new roof, raised foundations, 
complete painting, a second-hand furnace, 
a new refrigerator—over the years, the 
Edwards budget shows that “keeping the 
roof over their heads” costs them about 
$350 a year—the same as the average 
family pays. 

But this is only a small part of the 
story of the house the Edwards live in. 
Today, if they wish, they can sell their 
home for $6,000 at an approximate profit 
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of $4,400. Here the Edwards are fortu- 
nate, for their home represents an invest- 
ment, which can be turned into cash or 
used as security for a loan if an emergency 
should ever arise. It is striking physical 


1939 1947 
EARNINGS. .%1300 | $2600 


food............-$540 | $1050 
Housing and | 


household....... 250 | 350 


Auto and 
transportation... .. 100 200 


Cothing........... 140 | 300 





Charity, church, 


education........ .65 | 140 
Entertainment, 
recreation......... 45 95 


Insurance and 
a 


| 220 
| 245 


0 
All others........... 80 | 





tribute to their planning and is a firm 
stake in their sons’ futures. 

At this point the Edwards family 
leaves the average budget on two items— 
transportation and charity. Their 1937 
Plymouth is a tool and a plaything. To 
travel back and forth from work five days 
a week—and to go picnicking or make 
Sunday junkets—costs them about $6 a 
week for gas, oil and repairs, an average 
of $300 a year, which is about $100 more 
than the cost of the average family car. 

The Edwards need, and would like, a 
new car, as who wouldn’t? But as he 
affectionately patted “the old bus,” saying 
they would make it do for a while longer, 
Winfred Edwards told of a fixed family 
charge that would rock BLS statisticians 
back on their heels: 

Out of every dollar that comes into 
the Edwards family, 10¢ is earmarked for 
church. 

While the usual family pays $100 a 
year in “contributions,” the Edwards pay 
their tithes—almost $260 a year. Simply 
he explains: It is their way of showing 
their gratitude for being an average hus- 
band and wife living with two average 
boys in an average home in an average 
American town. 

It is easy for this family, with its 
deep sense of moral duty, to sacrifice on 
clothes. Instead of paying the normal $300 
a year for new suits (Edwards hasn’t had 
one in three years), dresses and hats, the 
Edwards family gets along on $150—and 
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the help of Mrs. Edwards’ capable needle. 
The bulk of this outlay goes to their fast- 
growing boys, whose similar sizes limit the 
practice of a great national institution— 
‘“*hand-me-downs.” 

The Edwards hew pretty close to the 
line on education and recreation. Like 
most fathers and mothers, they send their 
children to tuition-free public schools. The 
books and supplies which are not fur- 
nished cost $30 a year, about $10 less than 
the national average. 

Mrs. Edwards charges as “recreation” 
the $1-a-week spending money she gives 
each boy. By this way of figuring, the 
Edwards’ recreation costs $180, more than 
twice what it was five years ago and about 
twice the statistical average. However, 
most families consider spending-money as 
a food, household or incidental expense. 
The Edwards’ amusement cost can thus be 
refgured at $76 a year, including $25 for 
newspapers and magazines, which is about 
$20 less than the average family pays for 
recreation. 

In one other respect—medical bills— 
the Edwards are far below the national 
average of $120 a year. The good stock of 
their Irish forebears, plus the blessings of 
outdoor lives, must make Bloomington 
doctors think the Edwards live on apples. 
For up to now they have been spending 
about $20 a year, for minor dental work 
and drugs. 


Real profits 


Once over the transportation, cloth- 
ing, church and medical costs, the Ed- 
wards’ budget returns to its niche in BLS. 
Property and income taxes strike the na- 
tional average of $60. Another $60 for 
insurance matches statistics. And, like 
millions of other American housewives, 
Mrs. Edwards is buying her new refrig- 
erator at $10 a month, about $40 a year 
less than what her mythical file-cabinet 
sister pays for instalment-plan purchases. 

As it is for most average families, the 
neighborhood bank is a service for the 
Edwards, not a depository where they are 
building up savings. What goes in on the 
first of the month usually goes out in 
thirty days. 

But this does not mean that being a 
typical American family is a “break-even” 
proposition. Despite the lack of so-called 
fluid assets, the Edwards are able to show 
a neat profit from living like average peo- 
nle. They have a home and it’s paid for. 
They are well-fed, well-clothed. Winfred 
Edwards is surer of his job than he has 
ever been—simply because all the forces 
that make Bloomington thrive reach out 
to a four-room bungalow on the edge of 
town where a family thrives. And, greater 
than all these assets, are the tow-headed 
kids, Roger and Otis. 

Meanwhile, in Lithuania, Antanas 
Akstin continued his search for work, and 
on whether he finds it before desperate 
hands are turned to the making of bombs 
depend the lives of men the world over. 
For fellow-craftsman Winfred Edwards, 
the fate of a cabinet-maker 5,000 miles 
away has become, symbolically, as impor- 
tant as the household budget. 
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PICNICS. The family pitches in to fix the luncheon basket, then dons sports clothes 
for an afternoon’s fun at the park. After stuffing themselves, the boys go swimming. 


SAVINGS ? 
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PROFIT AND LOSS. High prices keep the Edwards’ bank account low. But they have 
other more lasting assets—paid-up insurance policies, a $6,000 house, new refrigerator. 
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The World 


Plans For Europe 


France endorses Marshall proposal 
as Russia and her satellites put 
Molotov program into operation 


The 16-ndtion Committee for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation (see chart) 
didn’t make page 1 headlines, but it had a 
busy week. Working up a schedule of 
needs for submission to the U.S. under the 
Marshall Plan, it sent out five question- 
naires, planned to issue a sixth (on the 
German problem) this week. 

The week’s big news came out of the 
French Assembly. Under Communist pres- 
sure, the Marshall Plan had had its tough- 
est going in France. But last week For- 
eign Minister Bidault went before the As- 
sembly to take the wind out of the Com- 
munist sails. No getting around it, he 
said, France’s credit will run out this year. 
And, he warned, unless France gets more 
credit, which the Marshall Plan could best 
provide, her raw material supply will be 
cut off and she will face industrial paraly- 
sis and a lower standard of living. Faced 
with these facts, the Assembly overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed the Marshall Plan. 

U.S.-British-French talks may soon 
speed the recovery of Western Europe. In 
the first of the series the U.S. and Britain 
will discuss Ruhr coal production this 
week in Washington. France will sit in 
later and the round of conversations may 
end with a visit to Washington by Bidault 


The Marshall Plan 
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and Foreign Minister Bevin of Britain. 

But while the Marshall Plan remained 
in the talk and blueprint stage, its Russian 
countermove, the “Molotov Plan,” went 
into gear behind the iron curtain. Russia 
and her satellites punched out commercial 
treaties with assembly-line regularity. The 
box score showed agreements between 
Russia and Hungary, Russia and Bulgaria, 
Russia and Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. 

Before the war the Soviet satellites 
imported almost as much as they exported, 
did little trading with Russia (whose big- 
gest customers were the U.S., Germany, 
France and Britain) and almost none 
among themselves, 

Russia’s farmers had good news for 
the Soviet bloc. Under a broiling sun, they 
were harvesting Russia’s biggest wheat 
crop since before the war. The masters of 
the Kremlin had so much wheat that they 
could offer it for sale beyond the iron cur- 
tain in exchange for scarce steel. 


Dutch-Java War 


“From the military standpoint there 
is hardly any resistance worth the name.” 
So swore the Dutch on the sixth day 
of fighting on Java. But anti-Dutch 
Achmed Soekarno, president of the Indo- 
nesian Republic, showed no signs of 





throwing in the towel. On the contrary, 
he exhorted his people to fight on. Said he: 

“Let each home, each river, each 
forest, be the stronghold of your defense. 
Try to re-occupy every inch of our beloved 
soil taken from us by the Dutch.” 

Real War. The Dutch insist on call- 
ing the Java campaign “police action,” but 
to Indonesians and most of the outside 
world it has all the earmarks of a full- 
blown shooting war. The Dutch are using 
125,000 troops, well armed with British 
and American weapons. The Indonesians 
have 200,000 lightly-armed men. 

Against Dutch troops, planes and 
tanks, the Indonesians had only one effec- 
tive weapon: the torch. They threatened 
to turn soo rich rubber, quinine, coffee 
and tea plantations into “roaring oceans of 
fire” if the Dutch advanced in western 
Java. In that event, Soekarno estimated, 
it would take 500,000 laborers 10 years 
to restore production. 

The Dutch had shown none of the pa- 
tience of the legendary Holland lad who 
stopped the flood by putting his finger 
into the hole in the dike. They had agreed 
to give Indonesia some measure of inde- 
pendence by Jan. 1, 1949. After signing 
this pact at Cheribon in March, discus- 
sions continued over details. 

Profits at Stake. Big issue was In- 
donesia’s tremendous wealth of oil, rub- 
ber, sugar, quinine, etc. The Dutch, their 
fortunes based on these products, wanted 
to keep first chance to buy them. The 
Indonesians preferred to sell on the open 
market to the highest bidder. 

But the shooting started over police 
powers. The Dutch decided to do the po- 
licing during the interim government, or- 
dered the Indonesians to lay down their 
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COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. How Marshall Plan machinery hos been set up by 16 participating nations. (Inset) France's Claude Serreulles. 
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arms. The Indonesians refused, ignored a 
Dutch ultimatum. That’s when the Dutch 
resorted to force. At week’s end Acting 
Gov. Gen. Huburtus J. Van Mook an- 
nounced the Dutch would establish a “reg- 
ular government” and proceed with plans 
to set up a United States of Indonesia on 
schedule. A “regular government” might 
mean a government without Soekarno. 

Soekarno played ball with the Japa- 
nese, and is no tropical George Washing- 
ton. But he does have a case. The British, 
who had the good sense to give Burma 
and India a blank check for independence, 
offered to mediate the Indonesian dispute. 
The Dutch rejected the offer. Now the 
popularity Holland won by valiant resist- 
ance to the Nazis is in jeopardy. 


Sea Food 


To the British, lovers of succulent 
roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, came 
this week (after eight years of war- 
caused scarcities) a new dish: Whale meat 
sausage. 


Broken Exodus 


The British haven’t heard the last of 
the 4,554 Jewish immigrants who tried to 
run the Palestine blockade aboard the SS 
Exodus 1947. 

At week’s end the immigrants were 
going back-to Sete, France, the port they 
came from. But Jewish sympathizers the 
world over were raining angry blows on 
British heads. 

The 1,814-ton Exodus, former Chesa- 
peake Bay steamer President Warfield*, 
was intercepted by three British destroy- 
ers and a cruiser in pre-dawn darkness 
off Haifa. Her American captain, Bernard 
Marks of Cincinnati, turned the Exodus 
back to sea. He claimed he was outside 
the three-mile limit when the British 
caught up. 

Sea Battle. One destroyer rammed 
the Exodus, laying bare cabins along the 
main deck for so feet. The British 
boarded. The immigrants put up a fight 
and by sheer force of numbers held out 
for two hours. In the end British pistols, 
clubs and tear gas prevailed over the im- 
migrants’ potatoes, cans of Kosher corned 
beef and steam jets. Major casualties: 
two Exodus crewmen dead; one, an Amer- 
ican, of a bashed skull. 

The Exodus limped into port with 
bedding, baggage and gear spilling from 
her gaping wound and a banner, “Eng- 
land, This Is Your Enemy,” draped around 
her stack. Capt. Marks went to jail, the 
Exodus into custody, and her passengers, 
within 48 hours, back to France. 

For the Jews, this was rubbing salt 
into open wounds. The British policy has 
been to intern Holy Land gate-crashers in 
Cyprus. But in the Exodus incident the 
British tried a new play, ordered the im- 


*Named for the head of the old Bay Line, the 
Warfield was launched at Wilmington, Del., in 
1928 and carried thousands of passengers between 
Baltimore and Norfolk. She went to war as a troop- 
ship in 1942, took part in the Normandy invasion. 
Destined for the scrapheap after the war, she was 
sold as surplus for $50,000, ostensibl for use as 
a Chinese river boat. She started for China by way 
of Marseille, picked up the Jewish immigrants at 
Sete. 
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migrants back to the port from which they 
sailed, as an object lesson to nations which” 
let Jews embark for Palestine. 

As terrorists made things hotter for 
the British in the Holy Land, there was 
talk that the Exodus immigrants would 
stage a sit-down strike when they got back 
to Sete. French officials said they 
wouldn’t force them to land. That would 
leave the next move in a ticklish game up 
to the British, or possibly the U.N. 

Stymied. At week’s end members of 
the U.N. Special Committee on Palestine 
left the Middle East for Geneva to begin 
writing a report. Speculation was that the 
committee had found no solution. In 
Lebanon, UNSCOP’s last stop, six Arab 
states served notice that a pro-Jewish de- 
cision would plunge the whole strategic 
Middle East into war. 


For Junior Stomachs 


In the rush to get home, Congress 
didn’t forget a sizable contribution to 
feed and clothe needy children throughout 
the world. 

The money will go to the Internation- 
al Children’s Emergency Fund, a U.N. off- 
spring. ICEF hopes to feed 20 million 
children from China to Yugoslavia a 6¢, 
supplemental meal a day. Over a year that 
would cost $400 million. 

Participating nations must contribute 
half. That leaves ICEF to raise $200 mil- 
lion for food, plus another $50 million for 
clothing and medicine. 

Congress attached strings to the U.S 
contribution. It empowered the U.S. to 
spend $57 for every $43 contributed by all 
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END OF VOYAGE. Passengers of Exodus 1947 land at Haifa, but not for long. (SEE: Broken) 


other nations, but our share must not ex- 
ceed $40 million. 

Canada will contribute $5 million, 
France up to $2.4 million. Australia, 
Switzerland and New Zealand will make 
contributions, but haven’t said how much. 

Day’s Pay. Aake Ording of Norway 
proposed that each worker in the world 
contribute a day’s pay to ICEF, From 
U.S. labor alone that would mean a con- 
tribution of more than $700 million. But 
the dollar-poor British aren’t enthusiastic 
about Ording’s plan. Neither are the Rus- 
sians. They vetoed it last week with the 
footnote that “charity begins at home.” 

With a long row to hoe, ICEF will do 
the best it can. It has support from 
UNRRA in the way of personnel, offices 
in Washington and a contribution of $556,- 
coo to buy powdered milk for children of 
Italy, Austria, Poland, France and Yugo- 
slavia. At ro¢ a pound, that will mean 
54 million pounds of milk in the next 
two months. 

Martha Elliott, on loan to ICEF from 
the Labor Department’s Children’s Bu- 
reau, puts milk at the top of the list of 
food needs. Butter, margarine, protein, 
cod liver oil and fruit juices follow. Cloth- 
ing also is urgently needed, with diapers 
and shoes first. 


Ach! der Britisher 


The London Sunday newspaper The 
People dug up the story of a smart oper- 
ator, identified only as “Slim,” a 28-year- 
old veteran of the Canadian Army. Slim 
didn’t have much money because he 
couldn’t find a job. Everywhere he went 
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Atomic Anniversary 


Hiroshima’s Mayor Shinso Hamai 
last week had something to say about 
the atomic bomb. 

In his office in the four-story Mu- 
nicipal Building, one of the few to sur- 
vive the 1945 blast, the mayor wrote: 

“This epoch-making weapon of the 
century has taught us the great lesson 
that mankind must forsake war for- 
ever.” 

With that he decreed a three-day 
peace festival on the second anniver- 
sary of the explosion that killed 78,150, 
left 13,983 missing and injured thou- 
sands, including the mayor himself. In 
his proclamation, the .mayor asked 
Hiroshima’s 210,000 (the city’s pre- 
atomic population was 220,000) to 
pray for peace, observe a minute of 
silence at 8:24 a.m., Aug. 6—anniver- 
sary of the fatal hour. 

Comeback. Meanwhile, Hiro- 
shima is slowly rebuilding from the 
ruins (see pictures: At left, as it was a 
year ago; below, as partially rebuilt.) 
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he noticed that German prisoners of war 
were having fun, enjoying unrestricted 
freedom. That gave Slim an idea. 

He dyed his old khaki battle dress 
black, sewed on green prisoner-of-war 
patches, donned Wehrmacht boots. For 
two days he got sympathy for his “sad 
captivity”; enjoyed free meals, dances, 
drinks, ice cream, taxi rides; and cut-rate 
movie tickets and cigarets. 

Back in mufti, Slim reflected: “Part 
of this kindness was genuine sympatlty, 
most of it merely curiosity. This is a 
land fit for heroes, but they are German 
heroes.” 


Quick Shave 


Barbers in five Philippine towns near 
San Fernando on Luzon did a land-office 
business shaving the heads of babies. Re- 
sponsible for this lather bonanza was an 
old woman, with a Baron Munchhausen 
complex, who told this story: A bird and 
a snake quarreled over which should be 
king of all newly-born children. The bird 
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won, but the snake vowed to kill all ba- 
bies with hair on their heads. Taking no 
chances, superstitious mothers in the five 
towns rushed their babies to the barber. 


Red Flag in China 


Chiang Kai-shek lives in a small two- 
story house on the grounds of the Central 
Military Academy in Nanking. His day 
begins at 7 a.m. with a brisk round of 
exercises. Before breakfast, Chiang, a 
Methodist convert, devotes 30 minutes to 
prayer and meditation. He spends the 
morning reading newspapers and docu- 
ments, drafting orders. After lunch and 
a short nap, the callers come. 

Last week Chiang’s most important 
caller was his old and good friend, Lt. 
Gen. Albert Coady Wedemeyer, com- 
mander of U.S. forces in China in World 
War II. Tall Gen. Wedemeyer, who 
knows China and the Chinese as well as 
any American, was in Nanking as the 
head of a fact-finding mission for Presi- 
dent Truman,- Wedemeyer’s assignment 





was to spend four weeks in China and 
two in Korea on a “realistic” study of 
economic, political and military problems. 

Switch Seen. Far Eastern observ- 
ers are speculating that after Wedemeyer 
reports back to Washington about Sept. 1 
the U.S. will change its Pacific policy and 
get as tough with Communist threats in 
China and Korea as in Greece and 
Turkey. 

These observers take their cue from 
the announcement that John Carter Vin- 
cent, pro-Soviet head of the State Depart- 
ment’s China Desk, has been kicked up 
the diplomatic stairs to the placid post of 
Minister to Switzerland. While Vincent 
was on the China Desk, U.S. policy hewed 
to one line: Put pressure on Chiang to 
collaborate with the Communists. 

Wedemeyer was one of the most out- 
spoken opponents of that policy. As com- 
mander in the China-Burma theater he 
had his share of run-ins with the Com- 
munists, learned by experience that it is 
impossible to work with the Reds because 
they won’t keep their pledges. 

Pressure. The Communists never 
forgave Wedemeyer. Last year on his un- 
productive mission to China, Gen. Mar- 
shall recommended that Wedemeyer be 
appointed ambassador to Nanking. Wede- 
meyer accepted and placed his order for 
striped trousers. But the Communists no- 
tified Marshall that Wedemeyer was on 
their black list and the appointment was 
held up. 

Now Wedemeyer is in China in the 
role of melancholy-prophet-justified. For, 
as he predicted, the Chinese Communists 
have violated every pledge to Chiang. 
Plagued by civil war, Chiang’s China is 
in a bad way, economically, financially 
and politically. 

A Plan. Wedemeyer was, and still 
is, an advocate of planned and limited 
aid to China under strict U.S. supervi- 
sion. His theory is that the aid should be 
concentrated in one area—the northern 
provinces, between the Yellow river and 
the Manchurian border, which possess 
abundant raw materials for industrial de- 
velopment. Wedemeyer’s view is that if 
industry could get a foothold there its 
benefits in time would flow to all of China. 

The danger is that Wedemeyer may 
be too late. Chiang’s hard-pressed armies 
may have to pull out of Manchuria, there- 
by clearing the road for a Russian or 
Russian-puppet government. If that hap- 
pens China will lose her richest possession 
and the U.S., in effect, will have fought 
the war with Japan in vain. 


Three-Cornered Peace 


Out of the cradle last week came a 
suggestion that better diapering of babies 
might serve the cause of world peace. 

In Washington, William R. Gause, 
president of the National Institute of 
Diaper Services, theorized: Tight or rough 
diapers make babies cry. Constant repeti- 
tion develops a sense of insecurity, one 
of the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
And Gause added: “The juvenile delin- 
quent is not the kind of person who will 
build a lasting peace.” 
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Visitor from Yemen 


A man with ro o’clock shadow called 
on President Truman last fortnight. His 
attire, like his close-cropped beard, was 
in the style of the Near East: ankle- 
length robe, wide gold-embroidered belt 
tucked in with an ornate dagger, white 
turban, green shawl. Dark glasses, socks, 
brown leather sports shoes were his only 
concession to western civilization. He was 
Prince Saif Al-Islam Abdullah, 35-year- 
old sixth son (of 12) of His Majesty the 
Imam Yahya of Yemen. 

Last year a U.S. mission visited Ye- 
men, small absolute monarchy on the Red 
Sea next to Saudi Arabia, to sign a 
friendship pact with the Imam Yahya. 
The prince is the first Yemen official to 
visit the U.S. 

Wise to Ways. In Washington, at 
the start of a 20-day American tour, he 
was entertained at luncheons, dinners and 
receptions. He visited Congress and Lin- 
coln Memorial, placed a wreath on the 
tomb of George Washington at Mount 
Vernon. In Arlington Cemetery, he said: 
“It really makes death attractive to sleep 
this way.” At the Lincoln Memorial he 
demonstrated that he knew the Gettysburg 
address by heart. Of traffic in the nation’s 
capital, he said: “There are more auto- 
mobiles in Washington than people in all 
of Yemen.”- (Actually, Washington has 
10,250 automobiles, 14,954 trucks; Ye- 
men has 3.5 million people. ) 

In the U.S. the Prince is mixing pleas- 
ure, business and diplomacy. He is seek- 
ing outlets for ‘Yemen’s hides and mocha 
coffee, hopes to buy much-needed indus- 
trial equipment. And at Lake Success, he 
is pressing his country’s application for 
U.N. membership. 
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SIXTH SON. Abdullah mixed business with 
pleasure. (SEE: Visitor from Yemen) 
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The World and Us 








Threat of World War III 


The second anniversary of the 
Japanese surrender is passing almost 
unnoticed. Nobody is in a mood to 
celebrate the end of World War II at 
a time when the possibility of World 
War III is becoming daily more pro- 
nounced. 

“We are in sight of a shooting war 
this minute in Greece,” said Rep. 
Eaton (R.-N.J.), on the floor of Con- 
gress shortly before adjournment. And 
this blunt warning from the chairman 
of the House Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was not softened when Rep. 
Cannon (D.-Mo.) asserted we are 
“fighting this war with dollars instead 
of men.” 

With bitter experience fresh in 
memory the American people are not 
likely to be fooled again into thinking 
that any war can long be fought ‘“‘with 
dollars instead of men.” That is what 
we were told when Lend-Lease brought 
us into the last war, months before 
Pearl Harbor. 


*x* * * 


In the various acts which led 
to the outbreaks of World Wars I and 
II, this country played no part. The 
former had raged for nearly three 
years, the latter for over two years, 
before the U.S. became a belligerent. 

If there is a Third World War 
these earlier conditions will not be par- 
alleled. From the first day of the fight- 
ing the U.S. on the one side, Russia on 
the other, would be the major partici- 
pants. And from this obvious certainty, 
which nobody likes to confront, there 
follows a very important conclusion: 
The American and Russian govern- 
ments are at this very minute, by their 
respective policies, deciding whether or 
not there shall be war. 

Probably no _ single individual, 
unless it be Stalin, will consciously 
make this terrible choice. But the sum 
total of relatively minor decisions, such 
as our action in defending Greece and 
the Russian retaliation against this, 
will make the big decision for us. At 
some unpredictable moment the issue 
will change from “whether” to “when” 
—not whether there will be war with 
Russia, but when. 

Future historians, indeed, may 
well write that the decision for World 
War III was made unconsciously by 
President Roosevelt during the closing 
months of World War II. It was Mr. 
Roosevelt, we know, who refused to 
let American troops occupy the Bal- 
kans; who let the Russians be the first 
into Berlin; who permitted Russia to 
establish herself in Manchuria, North- 
ern Korea and the Kurile Islands in 
return for one week of fighting against 


Japan. 
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JEEPS FOR GREEKS. Part of U.S. aid. 


Given the Soviet plan for world 
revolution, which the leaders of com- 
munism have never attempted to con- 
ceal, it is quite possible that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s appeasement of Russia 
made war with that country inevi- 
table. He gave so much to Stalin— 
half of Europe and some of the richest 
land in Asia—that the Communist dic- 
tator was encouraged to grab more. 


* * * 


In the two years since Japan 
surrendered, our foreign policy has 
completely altered. We have dropped 
the Morgenthau Plan for the perma- 
nent destruction of Germany and are 
endeavoring to protect that former 
enemy, as well as Japan, against Rus- 
sian domination. We have stopped try- 
ing to make Spain Communist and will 
shortly resume relations with Franco. 
At every point of contact with Russia, 
from Korea to Vienna, appeasement 
is out. 

That would seem to be the only 
way in which the threat of World War 
III can be averted. Faced by a strong, 
determined and united America, Stalin 
—who is very shrewd—may decide to 
pull his punches. But he will not do 
so until and unless he is sure that we 
are united. As long as Communists can 
control American trade unions, teach 
in our colleges and infiltrate our Gov- 
ernment, Moscow will be encouraged 
to regard the U.S. as a giant with feet 
of clay. 

If we are resolute in purging com- 
munism at home there will be less msk 
of drafting our youth to fight again 
abroad. 


by Felix Morley | 
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Science 


(Ultra) Violated Secrecy 


The boys had slaughtered a Japanese 
fleet. But night had trapped them on the 
way back. They were stranded in the sky. 

Down below, Adm. Mark Mitscher 
ran out of caution, snapped an order. 
Risking enemy subs’ torpedoes, a carrier 
lit up brightly. The planes came in. 

Only an optical oddity made this 
risky. U.S. technicians, it was revealed 
last week by the American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., had worked out a way 
to illuminate plane-landings invisibly— 
almost. It featured tight-beam ultra-violet 
searchlights, to be borne by the planes. 
Carriers were to be dotted with UV-re- 
flecting mirrors, narrowly focused. Pilots, 
aided by UV-sensitive devices, could fol- 


low the “invisible” light down to safe 
landings. 
In the Nick. But scientists who 


checked the scheme at the University of 
Rochester really were looking for trouble 
with it—luckily. For they found some- 
thing which might have caused a disaster. 

They found a man who could see 
ultra-violet radiation with his naked eyes. 
Seeking further, they found others who 
could, enough to make it seem likely 
plenty of Japanese airmen could, too. 
They spiked the plan. An invisibility-cloak 
that didn’t work could be a death trap. 
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Pssst! Dr. Einstein! 


“One grand, cash money,” said the 
offer. “And all you’ve got to do is (a) 
square that circle, (b) double the cube, 
(c) trisect an angle of the triangle... . 
You're allowed to use a straight-edge and 
a compass, but nothing else... !” 

This was in an eye-catching adver- 
tisement for Comptometer, calculating 
machine made by Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, published last month by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, ace advertising agents. 
They felt safe in their offer. In 3,000 years 
no geometrician had cracked any of these 
famous “insoluble” problems. 

Mild Chill. The ad rang this dis- 
couraging note loudly, before going into 
the virtues of Comptometers, so the Ayer 
staff expected the waggish challenge to 
stir up nothing but sales and a few crack- 
pot letters. Their bliss was ignorance. 

What they didn’t realize was the sur- 
prising popularity of geometry as a high- 
brow U.S. hobby. Thick envelopes of Eu- 
clidean diagrams poured in. Hastily the 
ad-men hired a mathematician, Dr. R. E. 
Gleason of Temple university. 

Digging in, he found the mathemani- 
acs had concentrated on angle-trisecting. 
Few even tried formulating a circle’s area 
in terms of a square (one called it “un- 
sporting” to ask this) or doubling the 
cube’s volume. 

For trisecting angles, some claimants 
wanted the whole $1,000. Two others be- 
gan letters: “Please send me $333.33.” A 
Japanese-Canadian wondered why anyone 
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N. W. Ayer & Son 


BOUNCING GEOMETRICK. The woods were full of Euclids—with postage stamps. (SEE: Pssst!) 
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thought angle-trisecting was hard. An ex- 
railroad surveyor said he had cracked 
“crazier” problems working outdoors with 
a transit and a couple of good chainmen. 

Most claimants had trisected angles, 
as one of them admitted, “accurately but 
not mathematically.” Taking ‘“‘straight- 
edge” to mean a measuring ruler or a 
protractor, they had trisected by rule of 
thumb, trial and error. Hard-hearted Dr. 
Gleason ruled them out, explained a new 
principle had to be shown. A California 
claimant denied the ad said any such 
thing, hotly offered legal action. 

Hitch. A seismographic engineer said 
he had found a new principle and was 
sure it was correct except that it gave 
wrong answers. Another man simply tele- 
graphed from San Francisco: “Who pays 
me the thousand?” A third wrote: “I will 
accept those 1,000 $... in large or small 
bills or pennies.’’ Harder to please was a 
New Jerseyite who said: “Boost your 
offer to cover the price of a 5-room bun- 
galow. ..." 

A letter from Mexico began: “If the 
Circle have not the Centre you can to 
determine this . . .” A Maryland in- 
ventor said he had solved all the ancient 
“unsolvables” and wanted to sell Ayer’s 
the answers. But most heartfelt was a 
missive from Missouri which said: 

“T will admit that no man (and that 
embraces woman) can square a circle 
(even the Bible has it wrong) and I be- 


lieve that something should be done 
about it.” 
So did the staff at N. W. Ayer & 


Son. 


Phony Miles per Gallon 


“Get so miles per gallon!” urge the 
little blurbs with the big, black type: 
“TRY this AMAZING device in YOUR 
car!” 

One gadget, admit automotive ex- 
perts at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, might help the average motorist cut 
his car costs—but probably he owns one 
already. He carries it around under his 
hat. It is called a cerebrum. 

Hocus . . . But of a dozen other 
gas-savers the Bureau has just tested, it 
reports none has any “basic” value. 
Plugged in at the carburetor or cylinder- 
feed system, some do thin the fuel-mix- 
ture a little—saving as much gas as re- 
adjusting the carburetor would. 

For regular fast drivers, a- “lean- 

carburetor jet” can be installed, may cut 
fuel use slightly. But the gadgets adver- 
tised as “superchargers” (1) aren’t, and 
(2) if they were, couldn’t be used except 
on special motors. 
Pocus! One phony ’charger 
investigated by the Bureau genuinely 
scooped air into combustion-chambers— 
along with road dirt. “Dope” pills dropped 
into gas tanks for economy, testers found, 
had just one effect—a sweet smell. 

The Bureau added one final warning: 
A “road test” with a gas-saving gadget 
proves nothing. A smart salesman, by 
driving downwind over picked smooth 
roads and parking at a slant, can make a 
meter show a “saving”—to a sucker. 
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Business 


Greatest Capitalist 


Industrialists awoke to a startling 
fact last week: The American woman 
ranks as the World’s Greatest Capitalist. 

Women are beginning to outnumber 
men as shareholders in the nation’s biggest 
industries. Also, their individual holdings 
show substantial increases. 

Because the trend had been suspected 
but not substantiated, Director Cathrine 
Curtis of Women Investors In America, 
Inc., a research organization that does not 
sell securities, undertook a survey to find 
out. At the group’s annual meeting in 
Washington, D.C., recently, she reported: 

Fast Climb. At the beginning of 
the war women held about half the na- 
tion’s industrial equities. They now own 
considerably more than a bare majority, 
possibly as much as three-fifths. 

Industrialists are not inclined to dis- 
pute the reasons Miss Curtis gives for this 
trend: 

1) Women who now outnumber men 
also outlive them—68 years compared to 
63. Hence, women acquire many holdings 
by inheritance. 

2) When bond and savings bank in- 
terest dropped many women who had been 
living on fixed incomes switched to stocks 
for higher returns. 

Recent analyses of a number of 
stockholder lists bear out the Curtis sur- 
vey: 

@ @ Individual women stockholders 
in U. S. Steel have increased a fifth in 
the last 10 years, while men stockholders 
have decreased about 2% 

ee American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, world’s largest corporation, has 
382,000 women and 186,000 men stock- 
holders. Women now own 43% of the 
stock, men, 26%.* The rest is held in 
joint accounts and by trusts and corpora- 
tions. 

@ @ General Food’s 32,000 women 
stockholders own 1.42 million shares com- 
pared to 1.37 million shares owned by 
23,000 men. Ten years ago less than half 
of G.F.’s stockholders were women. 

Other companies in which women pre- 
dominate: Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Electric Boat, Gen- 
eral Motors. National Dairy stockholders 
are about equally divided, while women 
stockholders in Radio Corp. of America 
and R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. number 
only slightly less than half. 

What It Means. Economists see 
nothing disturbing about the increased 
number of women stockholders. But busi- 
ness finds it of first importance and is re- 
shaping its thinking and policies as a re- 
sult. Executives have learned, for in- 
stance that women stockholders like to 
buy their company’s products and to tell 
friends and neighbors about them. Women 
are showing up in larger numbers for an- 


*Preponderance of women stockholders is not 
a recent development with A. T. & T. Women 
have held more of its stock than men since 1932, 
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nual meetings. They do not heckle. Their 
questions are practical, concern new prod- 
ucts and services and outlook for profit. 

Because women are good promoters 
of products, General Foods frankly directs 
about three-fourths of its public relations 
messages to them. Women also get spe- 
cial bids to annual meetings where new 
products are introduced. 

The prominence of women among 
Pepsi Cola’s 25,000 shareholders inspired 
President Walter S. Mack with an idea 
that other executives are now considering. 
He sent out formal RSVP invitations to 
four regional family parties where neigh- 
boring stockholders could meet and learn 
about the company. Nearly three-fourths 
of all stockholders accepted. The New 
York region’s party was so large, in fact, 
it had to be divided into two sections of 
4,000 each. 

More and More. Besides her large 
interest in industrial shares, the World’s 
Greatest Capitalist owns three-fifths of all 
U.S. savings bank accounts and is bene- 
ficiary of nearly four-fifths of all life in- 
surance policies. - 


Diamonds: On Credit 


In Chicago last week at the credit 
jewelers’ annual fair and convention, thou- 
sands of retailers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers, importers and salesmen looked over 
310 manufacturers’ displays, listened to 
a few speeches, heard pleasant news and 
many things they didn’t like. 

There are 18,000 jewelers in the U.S. 
And the credit operators were delighted 
to be told that their 3,000 stores are do- 
ing two-fifths of the total jewelry busi- 
ness. 

But then came the shock. Last year, 
they heard, 200,000 retailers paid excise 
taxes on jewelry. That means enormous 


competition from an increasing number 
of non-jewelers (including department 


stores, dress shops, haberdashers, milliners 
and gift shops) besides a thumping lot 
of what jewelers protest as “unfair trade 


_diversion.” 


Examples of diversion:-(1) Company 
purchasing agents who buy watches, sil- 
ver and jewelry for employes from alleged 
“wholesale” catalogs; (2) discount houses 
that sell below established prices. 

Other speakers predicted for jewelers: 

e @ Total 1947 sales may fall from 
$400 to $500 million below the $1.2 billion 
sales peak of 1945. 

e @ The average jeweler’s sales will 
be 10% to 20% less than last year. 

e @ The highly-expanded industry 
(sales four times larger in 1945 than in 
1941) can’t shrink to normal size without 
casualties. 

ee No relief from excise taxes can 
be expected before mid-1948. 

The industry’s leaders say their trade 
has been mistakenly classed as a luxury 
business. The excise tax (20% on all 
jewelry except watches up to $65, which 
are taxed 10%) was intended to soak 
those who buy diamonds. Instead, credit 
jewelers claim, those most affected are: 

e @ The mother who buys a dollar 
ring to reward her little girl for making 
good marks—tax, 20¢. 

e @ The office girl who needs a $30 
watch to get to work on time—tax, $3. 

ee The father who buys his little 
boy a so¢ tie-holder to teach neatness— 
tax, 10¢. 

“The list of rich who are being soaked 
by the excise tax imposed on buyers of 
diamonds is a long one,” said William 
Wagner, association secretary; “almost 
as long as the list of those who buy real 
luxuries and pay no tax at all. Among 
these are the women who spend $125 for 
nightgowns, those who spend $250 for a 
negligee or $300 for a silk dress, also the 
men who buy $10 hand-painted neckties, 
$100 Panama hats, and $20 shirts.” 





FAMILY AFFAIR. Pepsi Colo President Walter Mack greets women stockholders. (SEE: Capitalist) 
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THE BUMPER PEACH CROP, now being harvested, will probably set an all-time 





record. Food distributors expect to sell 89 million bushels. 


GRAPEVINE GUESSES CONFLICT on the 1948 Ford. Some dealers are betting ona 
"pancake" engine with opposed cylinders, a type suitable for cars with 
rear-end engines. Others say the car will be lower, wider, stream-— 
lined, and have four springs with knee-action in front. 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING INDUSTRY counts on selling three million fixtures to com- 
mercial establishments this year at an average of $30. Then one in 
every five stores, hotels and eating places will have converted from 
incandescent systems. 


FOOD DISTRIBUTORS predict nine out of ten groceries will be self-service within 
a few years because women prefer this kind of shopping. 


WEST COAST ORANGE JUICE is pasteurized by a new "flash" method which takes less 
than two seconds. ‘ 


SURPLUS POTATOES promise to be an annual problem unless new ways of using them 
can be found. Possibilities under study are: use of potato alcohol in 
beverages; more potato flour in bread and sweets; potato meal or glu- 
cose for livestock feed; a sales campaign for potato chips and canned, 
dehydrated, and frozen-—cooked potatoes. 


BRITAIN'S STANDARD CO., headed by Sir John Black, will invade the U.S. market 
with the Vanguard, a new medium—priced luxury car. It is a six-seater 
airflow sedan with flush-fitting door handles, air temperature con- 
trol, radio and a 65 h.p. four-cylinder overhead-valve engine capable 
of 75 mph and selling for about $1,600. All Vanguards will be ex- 
ported for the first 12 months to earn dollar credits. 


MEXICAN INDUSTRY hopes to ease the world's urgent need for newsprint, rayon and 
paper products by processing pulp from banana stems and bamboo. A new 
Italian process is said to produce a stronger and whiter newsprint 
that can easily be de-inked, salvaged and reclaimed for pulp. 


A START—FLYING-NOW DRIVE will be launched by Continental Motors to encourage 


use of personal planes. The expected postwar sales spurt for this 
type has failed to materialize. 


THE TIE MEN'S FOUNDATION hopes to make Valentine's Day the year's big tie-giv-— 
ing occasion. With candy-makers alone promoting the day, gifts have 
flowed in one direction-—from boy friend to girl. Tie industry says 


the tie's the thing to start a return trend—from girl friend to boy. 


QUAINTNESS is paying off. Summer vacationists are spending an average $25 for 
"quaint" handicraft items. 


FOODS LIKE MAYONNAISE, salad dressing, peanut butter, cheese spreads and milk 
powders will soon stay fresh four to five times longer than formerly. 
A new odorless, amber-—colored liquid mix will keep such products from 
oxidation. 


ideas at home and abroad will henceforth be chosen annually by the New 
York Financial Writers' Association. This year's choice: Henry Ford 
II because (1) he drastically reformed his company's labor policy and 
(2) humbled labor demagogs by revealing how worker inefficiency ups 
production costs. 

ments, but U.S. agencies say no. Reason: since canned goods add to 
shipping costs European governments request more economically—trans-—- 
ported foods—-—cereals, grains, dried beans. 


CHAIRMAN CLARENCE FRANCIS of General Foods Corp. predicts that housewives may 
be paying a seventh less for food by the time 1948 crops are in. 
Reason: food is in for stiff competition from new automobiles, ap- 
pliances and housing. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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RIGHT 2 WAYS for 
EXTRA SMOKING PLEASURE 


There’s extra smoking comfort in P.A.’s rich-tasting 
tobacco, specially treated to insure against tongue bite. 
The world’s largest-selling tobacco—PRINCE ALBERT 
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PICKLE PICKER. Her measuring board rules 
out cukes foo big for dills. (See below) 





Quickle 


Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
Quickles. The jingle has been amended. 
Last week Harry L. Conley of the Na- 
tional Pickle Packers Association told how 
and why. 

Only last year it took 120 days to 
process dill pickles. But with today’s 
short-cut flavoring methods and assembly- 
line pasteurizing, 120-day pickles can be 
made overnight. 

Dills can now be eaten two days 
after cucumbers leave their leafy patch. 
All varieties—whole, long-sliced, round- 
sliced, bread-and-butter, French, Dutch— 
can be produced in the same length of 
time, or less, by the new pickling quick- 
















step. | 

When customers began asking for the 
new dill pickles by any one of a dozen / 
names, packers decided their product i 
should have a Distinguishing Appellation. “T have smoked Prince Albert for ‘ “There is no other tobacco like 
A special committee asked the public to years,” H.W. Thompson says. “The crimp cut Prince Albert for rolling 
help find a name for the 37-s billion cukes full flavor of P.A. stays mild and up firm, neat cigarettes,” says Nat 
that will be cropped this year. Mail mellow. P.A. packs right and burns i Smith. “Pp A. shapes up speedily 
SS as teat alibaidabiices nallie right in my pipe. It is tongue-easy and sure into mild, rich-tasting 
Pick-a-dilly, Pixie, Quickie, Peckle, Pyche. smoking pleasure.” i smokes. And it’s economical too.” 
Packle, Puckle and Pockle. j 

Still in a Pickle. The committee MW hor fo | 
reeled, decided that everything that reels ; 
is not necessarily pockled, and opened R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, j 










more mail. Second round: Picumber, 
Yumadilly, Cuckle, Picklet, Cupic, Worri- 
wart. 

The worri-warted committee read on: 
Kilroy Pickle, Atomic Energy Pickle, 
Roosevelt Relish. After eight months of 
pick-a-dillying the committee turned up 
Quickle. It’s now official for the quick- 
pack product. 

But don’t expect grocers to know 
Quickles by their new monicker just yet. 
It'll take time to get the name on the 
labels. For the present anyone who asks 
for pasteurized pickles will probably get 
what he wants. 












TUNE IN Saturday Nights N. B.C. 
Prince Albert’s “GRAND OLE OPRY” 
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Women 


Today’s Furniture 
Marked 


quality and supply show up at ex- 
position of really new furniture 


improvements in design, 


More than 30,000 furniture men— 
buyers, manufacturers, retailers, whole- 
salers and designers — poured into hot, 
dingy Chicago. They overflowed the ho- 
tels, into rooming houses and even boats 
anchored in Lake Michigan. Before they 
left last fortnight, they had bought, sold 
and contracted for about half the furniture 
that will be sold in the U.S. in the next 
six months. 

They were attending the first exposi- 
tion of really new furniture since World 
War II. Before they arrived enough new 
furniture to fill 1,200 freight cars—a train 
84 miles long—had been set up in display 
booths along the 17-story National Furni- 
ture Mart’s five miles of corridors. 

What They Wanted. More than 
20,000 of the visitors were buyers who 
knew that customers were tired of the 
monotonous and sometimes shoddy furni- 
ture turned out during the war. The big 
demand, they knew, was for modern furni- 
ture—streamlined, functional, light-colored 
and practical. Modern, for example, ac- 
counted for 41% of all the bedroom and 
dining room furniture shown—nearly as 
much as all other styles combined. 

Though the new furniture was “mod- 
ern,” it was, at the same time, conserva- 
tive. There were few signs of the postwar 
nightmares forecast during the war. Plas- 
tic was not much in evidence except on 
kitchen table tops and in some fabrics. 
As one expert said, there were still “no 
vitamins in the veneer.” And the refrig- 
erators didn’t revolve; they just stood 
still and got cold inside. 

Buyers buzzed like rockets to the 
moon, however, to the exhibit of a new 
kind of furniture treated with “ingrained 
coloring.” Beds, dressers, tables and chests 
were colored in coral, silver fox, tur- 
quoise, chocolate brown and sand. Yet the 
natural grain of the wood, oak or mahog- 
any, showed clearly through the smooth, 
lustrous surface. 

Light and Bright. Color blossomed 
elsewhere, too. The lighter, bleached fin- 
ishes, popular to date, had given way to 
pinkish champagne tones. In furniture 
coverings, gray-green tones were favorites, 
but they were crowded by pale blues and 
pinks and bright yellows and reds. 

Heavy accent centered on “double 
duty” furniture. New was a chest of draw- 
ers with a tambour front (sliding doors) 
which, when closed, gives the chest the 
appearance of a high-priced radio cabinet. 
Inside was a full-sized chest for storing 
clothing, tableware or what-have-you. 

Another double-up was a “Write- 
Away” chest (see picture) with three 
large drawers and a writing board that 
slides in or out above the top drawer. It 
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was also recommended for use as a side- 
board. 

Today’s Traditional. Buyers, shop- 
ping for customers who still prefer the 
style*of traditional furniture but like the 
practicality of modern, hustled to the ex- 
hibits of “functionalized” 18th century 
pieces. Though the idea of fitting pieces 
of furniture together into various patterns 
has been used in modern furniture, it was 
news to find two traditionally styled pow- 
der tables combined into a desk, or two 
bedroom chests forming a buffet. 

From it all, buyers could conclude 
that furniture design and quality has im- 
proved. So has supply—in the cheapest 
and highest-priced lines. Sound, medium- 
priced furniture, especially for dining 
rooms and bedrooms, still is hard to find. 

But just last week New York City 
shoppers saw something they really liked 
and that ordinary people could afford. It 
was a brand new idea—upholstered Uni- 
Dapt furniture which is bought by the 
part and can be put together in some 2,400 
combinations. Designed by Robert Mc- 
Kean, its basic forms include a four- 
legged chassis of naturally-finished oak, 10 
different backs and three types of arms. 

Arms and backs lock to the chassis 
with a push of the fingers. A housewife 
can, for example, convert her 74-inch sofa 
into a love seat plus an occasional chair 








(see pictures), or a chaise longue, plus a 
fireside chair. Or she can remove backs 
and arms, reverse cushions (to balance 
one-inch pitch on seat part and frame), 
and have a comfortable single bed. 

Prices for a chair start at $59.50, go 
to $89.50. It all depends on choice of 
arms (wood or upholstered) and coverings 
(patterned tapestry,. simulated leather, 
heavy-textured cotton or striped cotton). 

Future. So far this year, furniture 
production has run about 29% over the 
same period last year. Both production 
and prices can be expected to stay “firm,” 
especially if a house-building boom ever 
becomes reality. Those long-awaited 
houses will have to have furniture. 


Heating Pads—1947 


Three newly designed heating pads, 
each sold in a pastel cylindrical box that 
doubles as an attractive knitting bag, are 
scheduled to reach stores this month, 

The most expensive of the three (un- 
der $7) can be used with a wet towel for 
sprains, aches, etc. It ‘also has the zipper 
hidden so it won’t touch the skin. 

All pads in the line have ranges of 
three heats and washable, removable bou- 
doir-type covers. 


Breakfast Fluff 


How to get the family to eat the 
nutritious food they need during active 
vacation days is a poser for many a 
mother. 

The Cereal Institute has the answer 


Gimbel Brothers 


IT COMES IN PIECES. Uni-Dapt furniture can be assembled to fit the mood. The sofa forms a 
love seat and chair; the flowered love seat becomes a chaise longue. (SEE: Today's Furniture) 
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in a new recipe—“Cereal Fluff.” This 
tempter not only substitutes for milk and 
sugar on breakfast cereal, but suggests a 
means for slipping eggs down unsuspecting 
gullets. 

To make one serving: Scald’4 cup 
milk, gradually add it to the slightly 
beaten yolk of 1 egg and cook 2 min. over 
low heat. Remove from heat, add dash of 
salt, } tsp. nutmeg, 4 tsp. vanilla, and chill 
thoroughly. (This can be made the day 
before. ) 

Beat egg white until stiff but not dry, 
beat in 1 tsp. sugar. Fold egg white into 
chilled mixture, pour over bowl of crisp 
rice cereal, and serve at once. 


No Piggy-Bank Here 


The perambulator-tricycle-bicycle set 
does its own banking at the Franklin 
Square (N.Y.) National Bank. 

In the bank’s newly-opened children’s 
department, kids have their own counter, 
teller, bankbooks, and deposit slips. The 
youngest depositor so far is a six-weeks- 
old baby who was carried in by his parents 
to store away his first $20. Among the 
older depositors (15 is the limit) are sev- 
eral boys with paper routes. There’s one 
firm that does business with the bank 
regularly: A big sister and little brother 
who go baby-sitting, share proceeds and 
have a joint account. 

Accounts begin at $1, can go up to 
$200. They earn 2% interest when they 
reach $25. By the end of the first three 
weeks the department numbered 228 ac- 
counts amounting to more than $3,000. 
Bank officials say this proves the younger 





Cavalier Corporation 


COMBINATION. With slide out, it's a desk; 
slide in, a chest. (SEE: Today's Furniture) 
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It’s plain to see why men like Armour Star 
Corned Beef Hash. The potatoes are firmer, 
whiter; the meat is juicier-looking. Yes, this 
corned beef hash has the fresh look and taste 
of just-made hash. And no wonder—it’s “fresh- 
cooked” the Armour way. Why not fix a cas- 
serole of it for your menfolk tonight? Bake 
the contents of 2 tins in 325° F. oven for 20 
minutes. Add deviled Cloverbloom Egg halves 
and bake ‘for 20 minutes longer. Serves 6. 
For additional Corned Beef Hash and Canned 


Meats recipes, write Marie Gifford, Dept. 
124, P. O. Box 2053, Chicago 9, Iilinois. 


Youll want these in your pantry, too! 


The best and nothing 
but the best is labeled 
 aRMOUR® 
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USING THIS 
REMARKABLE 
NEW STARCH 










AnD WO 

LUMPS TO 
STICK TO MY 
IRON ANDO SPOT 
OR RUMPLE THE 
CLOTHES! 













NO COOKING .. 


NO BOILING -. 
1 GET PERFECTLY 
SMOOTH STARCH 
IN SECONDS! 














NO /RONING 
Al10O$S NEEDED! 
THERE'S A SPECIAL 
INGREDIENT IN 
CAMEO THAT MAKES 


IRONING FAR FASTER 
MY IRON 


FAIRLY FLIES / 






















DOESN'T THIS ORESS 
LOOK FRESH ANDO WEW__ 
| STARCHED IT MYSELF... 
AND YOU'D THINK IT HAD 
BEEN DRY CLEANED! 




























Cameo is ¢ 
trade-mark 
of the A. E, 
Staley Mfg. 
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STOPPER. It fits milk bottle (left), other standard glass containers. (SEE: Drip No More) 


generation is hep to the old adage, “A 
penny saved is a penny earned.”’ Mothers 
say the fact that each depositor receives 
a lollipop as an extra dividend has some- 
thing to do with it. 


Widow’s Might 


It may be a man’s world. But if it 
ever should come to a question of strength 
in numbers between widows and widowers, 
women would have the upper hand. There 
are nearly three times as many widows 

5.7 million) as widowers (2.1 million) 
in the U.S., according to latest Census 
figures. 

One reason is that men die about 24 
years earlier than women. There are 106 
males born for every 100 females, but 
twice as many women as men reach go. 

Moreover, widowers who remarry 
tend to by-pass widows in picking another 
mate. 


Drip No More 


Mrs. J. G. Livingstone’s table was as 
neat and gracious as a display in a china 
shop. All the guests at her New Year’s 
supper admired it. Then, a drop of chop 
suey sauce rolled down a pitcher and 
stopped in a big blotch on the spotless 
white cloth. The despairing hostess turned 
to her husband, pleaded: “Why can’t you 
invent something to keep liquids from 
spotting my linens?” 

That was 18 years ago. Livingstone, 
an Akron, Ohio, engineer, perfected a 
drip-proof spout; but it wasn’t until this 
summer that it was put on the market. 

The new screw-on plastic spout comes 
in five standard bottle-neck sizes. Each 
has its own air-tight cap, costs from 19¢ 
to 25¢ complete. A special attachment for 
milk bottles has two extra plates to fit 
either small or large-mouth bottles. 

Secret. Key to the no-drip feature 
is a small depression near the pouring lip 
that serves as a reservoir. It controls the 
liquid flow so that when the bottle is 
lifted to stop pouring, it catches the ex- 
cess milk, syrup or catsup. “The last few 
drops just jump back into the bottle,” 
says Livingstone. 

He now is applying this principle 


to 


cream pitchers, tea and coffee pots. They'll 
be ready for Christmas, made up in ster- 
ling silver, stainless steel and pottery. 

Livingstone foresees a use for his 
spout in laboratory work where every 
drop counts. Other possibilities: a drip- 
less ladle for pouring molten steel and a 
shot glass to allow the drinker to take his 
beverage ‘‘neat.” Livingstone’s dream: 
All the country’s bottles with built-in drip- 
less spouts. 


Pin and Needle Points 


In 1647  fine-tempered, 
needles were so scarce that it was a luc ky 
heiress who had one willed to her. Now, 
300 years later, needles, as well as pins, 
are almost that precious again. 

On Pins ... Why should there be 
a shortage when America, the world’s 
largest pin producer, is turning out about 
half a trillion steel pins annually—more 
than ever before? With the war over and 
transportation available, the whole pin- 
hungry world is clamoring to be supplied 
manufacturers explain. Add to this an 
acute labor shortage, lack of paper on 
which to roll pins and bottlenecks in steel 
supplies and you get the complete answer. 

.-- And Needles. The needle trou- 


a 
wide-eyed 





International 


EYE TO EYE. Needle supply, too, is all crossed 
up. (SEE: Pin and Needle Points) 
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ble stems from the other side of the At- 
lantic. All but 2% of the 5 billion hand- 
sewing needles sold each year in the U.S. 
come from England. That’s because the 
British use cheaper labor, can sell at lower 
prices. Besides, making needles has been 
an English specialty for centuries. 

It’s a delicate job to turn out the 
perfect needle—one that has a sharp point, 
smooth shank and round, open eye. Work- 
ers are literally born to the trade. At the 
famous Sheffield needle factory, for in- 
stance, many workmen trace their peedle- 
making ancestors back to the 15th century 
War of the Roses. 

But with present labor troubles, ship- 
ping tie-ups, steel shortages and the larger 


market, England finds it difficult to fill the | 


world’s sewing-needle orders. 

Supply of U.S.-made machine, virus 
and hypodermic needles which got war- 
time priorities, is enough to fill minimum 
requirements. And it looks as though sup- 
ply of housewives’ pins and needles is 
pointed in the right direction. Manufac- 
turers predict that the shortage- will be 
pinned down within six months. 


Read Me 


Teeners have turned things topsy- 
turvy or upside down before. This time, 
however, they’ve actually turned things 
inside out. 

Their current rage is to collect all the 
store, manufacturer and designer dress 
labels they can find and sew them helter- 
skelter on their sweaters. A navy blue 
sweater is favored—it makes the sharpest 
kind of bulletin board. 


New For the Home 


Skid- Proof. Small, easy-slipping 
rugs stay put when coated with a new 
powder that’s spread on the under-side. 





Stick-Proof. To remove frozen re- 
frigerator trays without struggle, spray | 
them with a liquid non-froster. It comes | 


in a 24 oz. bottle with sprayer, costs $1. 


Salabord. A new chopping board | 


has a round hole in one end under which | 


a salad bowl is set. Food cut and chopped 


on the other end can then be sc raped right | 


into the bowl. 

Reversible. Made of plastic and 
metal, a flour sifter has two transparent 
sections, each marked with one-, two- and 


three-cup levels. Flour is placed in one | 
section and the other is placed on top. | 


When the sifter is turned upside down, | 


flour sifts through to desired level. 


Door Seal. A strip of non-tarnish- | 


able aluminum that fits on the bottom of 
any door keeps out drafts, dust, odors or 
insects. The strips, 30 to 42 in. wide, 2 
in. high, can be painted to match any 
color scheme, have no mechanism to oil 
or get out of order. When door is closed, 
the strip hits a plunger plate attached to 
the door frame. A rubber seal releases to 
make the door airtight. 

Panette. An economical skillet liner 
of non-inflammable aluminum makes 
cleaning pans a cinch. Place in pan before 
frying. After, simply toss away with col- 
lected grease and food bits. 
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New Kind of Furnace! 


This Automatic Marvel Now Sweeping America 


With “Take-It-Easy” Warm Floors Comfort! 





Sits in the floor — — 
No basement : 78% Open 
needed — It’s ee am register — lets 
a “floor furnace”. heat flow fast. 


Air drained off 
floor — Keeps 
floors warm. BS 
~~ : Oil or gas 
> i. models — clean 
modern fuels. 


Patented | 
streamlined Coleman burner 
bottom — moves % design gets more 
air 35% faster. (Cutaway View) ead heat from fuel. 


\e- 
No fire tending! A cleaner house! Easy to install, in house with or without basement. 
It’s called a “floor furnace”—sits in the floor itself. Out of sight, it takes up 
no space! Install in most homes in 3 or 4 hours! Choice of gas or oil models, 
Gives you the clean automatic heat you want, with “push-a-button” ease. And, 


no fuel-dirt, ashes or soot. One compact, “invisible” Coleman Floor Furnace 
heats 3 to 5 rooms with top comfort and no work, no dirt! 


Warm floors protect babies’ health, every- “Look at those clean curtains, brighter 
body's comfort! Coleman Floor Furnace rugs!” No ash—dust—fuel dirt—or soot 
is engineered to move the heat. It in your house, with a Coleman Floor 
moves warm air from the ceiling to Furnace. Save many hours of cleaning, 
floor—down to where you live—keeps washing—and many dollars for clean- 
floors warm. Let children play on a ing drapes, rugs, furniture. With a 
warm floor, where they risk fewer Coleman Floor Furnace you will be 
colds. Put your feet on a warm floor. prouder of your clean, pretty home! 


Order your Coleman Floor Furnace from your dealer now to be sure you have “warm-floors” comfort 
next winter. Ask him for free literature or mail coupon to The Coleman Co. Inc., Dept. PH-610, 
Wichita 1, Kansas; Philadelphia 8, Pa. (Terminal Commerce Bidg.); Los Angeles 54, Calif, 


a au aw GE am aw GH ew an ew es ep ee ee eee 4 
U"tThe Coleman Company, Inc., } 
| Dept. PH-610, Wichita 1, Kans. 

Without obligation please send me free illus- | 
| trated literature on the Coleman Floor Furnace, | 
{ for the fuel I have checked below. 
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Sports 


Small ‘Town Stars 


Of some 400 major league baseball 
players, said the United Press, only 22 are 
playing in their native cities: Why? Big 
league scouts weren't much help. Their 
only explanation: Somehew, most poten- 
tial stars come from small towns. 


Saratoga Saga 


Since the day in the 1750’s when Sir 
William Johnson was guided to its. springs 
by Indians, Saratoga has been making 
U.S. history. 

Burgoyne surrendered there in a de- 
cisive Revolutionary War battle, a Sara- 
toga Cook gave the nation the potato chip, 
hundreds of thousands have followed 
Johnson to the resort’s famed waters. 

Saratoga’s greatest claim to fame be- 
gan 83 years ago, when John Morrisey, 
ex-heavyweight champion, Tammany ward- 
heeler and New York gambling operator, 
opened the village’s first race track. 

Morrisey had moved his betting ac- 
tivities to the springs when the Civil War 
brought greater demand for escapism and 
excitement. At once he saw his chance to 
amuse his patrons and make still more 
money. So successful was the new ven- 
ture that the track rather than the springs 
or Morrisey’s Casino became Saratoga’s 
big industry. 

Metamorphosis. Thus did Saratoga 
bloom into the U.S. summer social capi- 
tal. Though the lady of fashion might or- 
der her dresses from Paris, it was at Sara- 
toga that she showed them off. Everybody 
who was “anybody” showed up for “the 
season.” Hotel after hotel sprang up— 
the Grand Union, the Congress Hall, the 
United States. 

Last week, the brass, the plush and 
the wide verandahs of the Grand Union— 
only survivor of Saratoga’s big three— 
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LOMBARDO. He takes a holiday from music. 
(SEE: Motor Boat Classic) 
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were getting a refurbishing for still an- 
other racing season, the 82nd. There 
would be horses and crowds, but not much 
of the old splendor. The springs had never 
quite recovered from New York’s anti- 
gambling drive of 1911-1912, and World 
War II had knocked the village out of 
racing for the duration. 

Overflow. Nevertheless, from Aug. 
4 to Aug. 30 there would be a Saratoga 
meet—preceded, as last year, by a two- 
week “Saratoga” program at Jamaica, 
N.Y. Already Saratoga’s stable space (ca- 
pacity more than 1,500 horses) has been 
taken. To accommodate overflow, nearby 
private barns are being rented by the Sara- 
toga Racing Association. 

Among the horses to compete in such 
traditional Spa events as the Travers 
Stakes and Saratoga Handicap will be As- 
sault, Stymie, Phalanx, Faultless and Poly- 
nesian. 


Marksmen’s Tourney 


In bow and arrow days when Eng- 
land’s strength depended largely on its 
marksmen, archery practice was manda- 
tory for all male citizens. 

Today, in America, a counterpart of 
the king’s officers—whose job it was to 
keep the Crown’s subjects on their archery 
toes—is the 76-year-old National Rifle 
Association. 

Since 1903 NRA has worked with 
military authorities to preserve traditional 
U.S. gunning knowhow, will show again, 
from Aug. 4 to Aug. 16, that the romantic 
crackshot days of the frontier era live on 
among its 260,000 trigger-happy members 
and 8,000 affiliated shooting clubs. 

Cops First. To Ohio’s National 
Guard Camp Perry on Lake Erie will go 
700 rifle, 600 pistol experts for the asso- 
ciation’s 63rd tournament—which NRA 
claims is the oldest sporting tourney in the 
U.S. 

There, marksmen developed in scores 
of NRA-sponsored state and local com- 
petitions will fire thousands of rounds of 
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OPENING DAY. August brings another one to New York's famous track. (SEE: Saratoga Saga) 


ammunition, probably prove again that, 
with pistols at least, policemen are the 
nation’s best shots. 

Defending small bore rifle champ 
will be G. Wayne Moore, Washington, Pa., 
auto body repairman who last year scored 
3,184 of a possible 3,200 points to beat 
out William Schweitzer, Hillside, N.J., pa- 
per manufacturer. 

Expert. Defending pistol champ will 
be Harry Reeves, Detroit, Mich., cop, who 
has been unbeatable since 1940. Conceded 
a chance to trim Reeves in smaller-calibre 
competition are Marine Corps Lt. Col., 
Walter Walsh of Arlington, Va., a former 
FBI man; Army Sgt. Hulet Benner of Ft. 
Knox, Ky., and Harold Voelbel, New York 
city police officer. But Reeves, says NRA, 
will pass them all in .45-calibre shooting, 
wind up with the best aggregate score. 

Other shots to watch: 19-year-old 
junior rifle champ Arthur Cook of Wash- 
ington, D.C., who enters senior competi- 
tion for the first time; Alice Matthews, 
Broomall, Pa., women’s all-round pistol 
champion; women’s rifle queen Adelaide 
McCord of Sewickley, Pa. 


Motor Boat Classic 


When the last note of his engagement 
on New York’s Waldorf-Starlight roof 
died away last~ week, band leader Guy 
Albert Lombardo sent his musicians pack- 
ing, abandoned himself to the thrill of 
driving his 550-horsepower Tempo VI 
speedboat through the choppy Long Island 
waters off the South Shore Yacht Club. 

If the weather is right, fully 500.000 
spectators are expected to gather inside 
Rockaway Inlet on Jamaica Bay Aug. 10 
to watch Lombardo try to repeat his 1946 
Detroit victory in the three-heat, go-mile 
Gold Cup regatta—premier event of the 
power-boat racing world. 

Against him will be a field of 12 to 15 
top-notch U.S. and Canadian drivers, in- 
cluding half a dozen Detroiters who would 
like to take the race back home again 
next year. 
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Aviation 


Sickness Shriek 


Something about jet engines was mak- 
ing a lot of engineers and mechanics sick 
—literally. 

From the armed forces and manufac- 
turers came reports of men becoming sud- 
denly whoozy, then nauseated, while work- 
ing near the business end of jet engines. 

Immediately suggested explanation: 
Inaudible super-high-frequency sound 
waves emitted by gases rushing from jet 
tailpipes shake up the ear’s inner fluid so 
that, in effect, an artificial motion-type 
sickness is induced. 

Fortunately for the upset stomachs of 
some of America’s top jet workers, solu- 
tions abound. Don’t stand so close when 
conducting tests; wear ear-plugs. 

But behind this apparent storm (and 
sea-sickness) in a teacup, military men 
could see something deadly serious. Speak- 
ing in Boston Gen. George Kenney, chief 
of the Army’s Strategic Air Command, 
asked: ‘‘What about the use of sound as a 
weapon? An airplane equipped with a sort 
of super whistle conceivably could fly 
around a city for a while and upset the 
nervous systems of the whole population.” 


Wheels in the Wind ' 


The wind pushing across the small 
Iowa airport was strong enough to wave 
the wheat in an adjoining field—and it 
made a pretty, rippling picture. But to 
the student pilot trying to land his little 
two-seater the breeze was a whining and 
shoving annoyance. 

To maintain his glide path in direct 
line with the runway he nosed his ship into 
the wind, dipped his wing so that he 
dropped down with the plane moving for- 
ward but at a crab-like sideways angle. 
Inches above the runway he swivelled his 
ship so that the wheels would hit in a roll- 
ing position. To hit at the into-the-wind 
angle would have been like dragging roller 
skates sideways and might have ripped 
off the undercarriage, ground-looping the 
plane onto its nose. 

Port Plan. Cross-wind landings like 
that are more than a mere annoyance. In 
trying to avoid them even the smallest air- 
ports must build at least two runways 
(usually in a cross or T shape pattern) so 
that more wind directions can be covered 
and pilots can more often land straight-on 
into the wind. 

But the extra runway costs money, 
the space it takes up demands broader 
property, eliminates use of narrow road- 
side strips near town. 

Easy Out. In the blueprint-cluttered 
planning rooms of many an American 
lightplane manufacturer last week men 
were studying a solution to the whole 
problem—a solution so simple it was hard 
to believe it hadn’t been done before: At- 
tach the plane’s wheels on a ball-bearing 
caster so that they swivel freely. 

Already far-sighted Civil Aeronautics 
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Administration technicians had tested the 
idea and found that with swivel wheels 
lightplanes can land safely in cross-winds 
of up to 30 mph velocity without having 
to change their crabbing angle, and can 
roll sideways down the runway. 

Whichever builder started equipping 
his planes with the swivel wheels could 
expect soft and easy landings to pay off 
in hard and happy cash. 


East & West 


The twain, so to speak, met. Greeting 
Western Air Lines planes as.they land at 
West Yellowstone Park airport: A shining 
red and yellow “Wild West” style stage- 
coach driven by a bewiskered cowpuncher. 
When the multi-thousand horsepower 
transport planes unload their eastern pas- 
sengers the four horse-power stage takes 
over to carry them to their vacation lodg- 
ings in the park. 


The Gnat-Size Globe 


Some people were still unconvinced 
that the airplane had shrunk the earth to 
near pocket-size. Giant airliners that girdle 
the planet almost as easily as a Sunday 
drive to the next town hadn’t shaken their 
skepticism. .- 

But from New York’s La Guardia 
Field two young men took off (first stop 
Labrador) on an air tour that should con- 
vince anyone—around the world in two 
private-owner type light planes that nor- 
mally are considered the equivalent of an 
air-going automobile. 

Hop & a Skip. Far more eye-open- 
ing than the use of too h.p. ships for a 
trip never made with less than 575*, how- 
ever, is the fact that the longest single hop 
(Hokkaido, Japan, to Attu in the Aleu- 
tians) will be a comparatively short 1,800 
miles, equal to the highway distance be- 
tween San Francisco and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. (For a bombing plane that would be 
just a “warm up.”) 


Other typical legs of the 22,436-mile, 
30-stop route: Iceland to Scotland, 831 
miles; London to Holland, 222 miles; 
Rome to Tunisia, 325 miles; Cairo to 
Persia, 390 miles; Siam to China, 800 
miles, and Juneau, Alaska, to Seattle, 875. 

Outwardly the planes look just like 
the three-passenger Piper Cub Cruisers 
that anyone can buy now for $3,495 (but 
which, in this case, were donated by Piper 
along with the gratis services of the com- 
pany’s publicity counsel). 

Inside, however, extra 1oo-gallon fuel 
tanks and special pumps have been sub- 
stituted for rear seats. P 

Safety Margin. Normal fuel capac- 
ity is 38 gallons, good for about six hours 
of flight at 100 mph. The extra tanks add 
24 hours and 2,600 miles, twice the dis- 
tance of any single hop except the over- 
water Hokkaido-Attu leg. 

Outwardly the pilots are as normal as 
their planes. Clifford Evans and George 
Truman were both $70-a-week flight in- 
structors at a College Park, Md., airport 
when they started planning the flight last 
September. Both are married, have baby 
daughters. 

Inwardly, like their planes, they’re a 
bit different from the average—they seem 
to have a great deal more curiosity than 
the usual pilot. 

Their reason for the flight: “We just 
want to see if it can be done... our 
wives think it’s a good idea, too!” 

Many an aircraft and equipment 
manufacturer is keeping a business and 
advertising eye cocked on the venture. 
Some have donated their products (ex- 
pensive havigational, radio equipment) 
and a little wary cash (less than $1,000). 

But if the two pilots complete the, 
35-40 “weather watching” days of their 
on-a-shoestring flight their now flattened 
wallets will probably be as satisfied as 
their far from flat curiosity. 


*The horsepower rating of the shining white, 
180 mph Lockheed Vega 57 cabin-plane Winnie 
Mae that Wiley Post flew around the world in 1933. 
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HAPPY LANDING. Despite plane's angle into wind its wheels roll straight. (SEE: Wheels) 
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Religion 





Worldwide. Minus Three 


For Christianity in general, a statis- 
tical round-up revealed a capital achieve- 
ment. Reported Canada’s board of Prot- 
estant Christian churches now 
exist in every capital city of the world 
except three—Lhasa, Tibet ; Mecca, Saudi- 
Arabia, and Kabul, Afghanistan. 


missions 


Judaism’s Hope 


Already the blows of fascism had re- 
duced the world’s Jewish population to 
about 1o million. And now crashing 
against the proud and aged bulwarks of 
the faith were battering rams of preju- 
dice, cynicism and family disintegration. 

Many Jews, even some of the 43 
million in this country, were wondering 
if the Judaism of their fathers could sur- 
vive blows such as few churches had ever 
felt, much less weathered head-high. 

Last week they had cause to answer 
their own question—with a resounding 
and confident Yes! 

Reason for the answer would be the 
quietly determined attitude of 150 rabbis 
now on their way home after a meeting 
in the block-long row of six-story red 
brick buildings that form New York’s 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 

The rabbis represented the half mil- 
lion “‘conservative’” members of the faith 
in America. Less willing to chahge custom 
and practice than the Reformed syna- 
gogues, which have about the same mem- 
bership, they are more accustomed to 
“modernization” than the million Ortho- 
dox members. About 24 million U.S. Jews 
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SALLY ANN, PILGRIM. Whatever Lourdes 


had, it worked. (SEE: More on Miracles) 
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Religious News Service 


STRENGTH. Marriage within the faith is one path to survival. (SEE: Judaism's Hope) 


have no synagogue connections whatever. 

Builders. Because the matters dis- 
cussed were so fundamental, no one could 
doubt they were preparing a revival of 
religious interest among their fellow wor- 
shippers. They spoke for: 

ee Closer communion with Jewish 
congregations throughout the world. (De- 
spite this new drive for unity, Judaism 
has long maintained a peace among its 
divisions that is envied by many, angrily 
called “‘clannish” by some Christians who 
are all too used to factious bickering 
within church groups.) 

e @ New stress on teaching classical 
concepts and traditions to young people 
of each family. 

ee Marriage between persons of the 
same faith, to slow the untabulated, but 
admittedly sizable, flow of Jews into other 
churches. 

e@ @ More emphasis on the synagogue 
to attract the ‘“churchless” back to the 
ways of the faith. 

But even with those building stones 
firmly in place one task remains before 
tomorrow becomes as bright as it should 
be—the ending of blind, unthinking preju- 
dice among the fellow-Americans with 
whom they live and worship under the 
same God. For Christians, as well as 
Jews, that is a challenge. 


More on Miracles 


Lourdes, France, was in the limelight 
again. Papers across the country had told 
the story of 12-year-old Sally Ann 
O’Leary’s “considerably improved” condi- 
tion after visiting the famed Roman Cath- 
olic shrine. Crippled since birth, unaided 
by a tortuous series of spinal operations, 
Sally had thrown away her leg braces and 
was walking around her Pittsburgh home, 
often stumbling—but walking. 

Was this a true cure, a miracle? No 
doctor had pronounced it a cure. No 
priest had pronounced it a miracle. 

Wary. That silence was typical of 
the caution with which the Roman Cath- 
olic church has handled the matter of 
cures at Lourdes. More than that, it was 
the first step to even more rigid caution. 
Henceforth, reports concern‘ng happen- 


ings at the grotto will remain unpublished 
for a solid year. 

Probable reason: Medical men have 
reported more and more cases of appar- 
ently physical disabilities being cured by 
mental treatment (and faith is a “mental 
treatment,” say many). 

Official. Origin of the shrine began 
quietly when a 14-year-old girl, Berna- 
dette Soubiroux, kept insisting that she 
saw visions of a “beautiful lady” in the 
hollow of a rock near the town of 
Lourdes. That was in 1858. Four years 
later, the church believed her, built a 
shrine on the rock and loudly proclaimed 
the spring she had discovered there as 
“the result of a holy vision.” 

Erom that moment on, Lourdes be- 
longed to the world. Crutches began to 
pile up in huge stacks at nearby inns as 
pilgrims bathed in the water, emerged 
saying they were cured. Examination of 
the water proved nothing. It had no un- 
usual properties. Examination of the 
“cures” seemed to prove something rather 
startling: Not a fourteenth of all the dis- 
abilities that had been cured and recog- 
nized seemed to have any strictly nervous 
or mental origin. 

Still, however, church-sponsored med- 
ical research continues to probe the cures 
of Lourdes. The possibility that more 
modern investigations will show a much 
greater percentage of “mental” cures is 
readily accepted. But no more so than 
the persistent belief that at Lourdes man 
has come in contact with a power he will 
never understand. 


Mission in Reverse 


In the White river bottomland of 
Arkansas the familiar pattern of domestic 
missionary work was changed. For 15 
years white residents near the little town 
of Augusta have had no regular preacher, 
no church. On the other hand, Negroes 
in the area have both. Last week the 
Negro congregation had arranged it so 
both had both. They loaned their church 
to a white ministerial student who will 
now use it for regular services among the 
formerly churchless “congregation” of 
Augusta. 
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Rough It, Young Man 


Since the last exodus of U.S. students 
to Europe (June 1939) eight years have 
passed. Now, once more, they are return- 
ing, not in droves but in a few selected 
hundreds. And again, as formerly, the 
cry is “Europe can teach us something.” 

In the heart of Paris, more than a 
hundred are camping out. Both boys and 
girls live in tents, eat out of Army mess 
kits, sleep on Army surplus cots. 

No sissies, these American students. 
Selected by the International Education 
Institute in conjunction with the State 
Department and the American Friends 
Committee, they go in for research, at- 
tend various university classes, travel 
through 24 countries by foot, bicycle and 
rail. 

So far, two ships, arranged for by 
the State Department, have carried about 
1,000 of these students abroad. So many 
wanted to go that State had to set up a 
priority list. Each student, however, is on 
his own, naturally tries to live as cheaply 
as possible. 

This vanguard, not to be confused 
with the big Student-Exchange program 
under the Fulbright Act, constitutes the 
frst sizable group of students to go to 
Europe since the war. 

For 1948. Still in an early stage, 
this project has taken concrete form only 

th one country—China. Even there it 
Las run into a snag. Hope for arrange- 
ments with the other 24 countries picked 
up last week with the appointment of a 
:O-man commission by the President to 
administer the Fulbright Act. 

Under the latter, sales of surplus 
property will be used to finance studies 
yy American students—especially G.I.s— 
n foreign universities and pay the trans- 
ortation costs of foreign students to U.S. 
to study here. Development of the pro- 
‘ram, bogged down thus far, awaits the 
election of a chairman of the President’s 
commission. 

Meanwhile, in Paris, hardened Paris- 
inns were no little astonished. They were 
ntrigued by the sight of Americans tent- 
ing in the parks, living out of mess kits, 
sleeping on army surplus cots, carefully 
ounting their pennies. 


New York Wants Merit 


Last week U.S. educators had hope- 
ful words for the superior teacher. 

In Albany, N.Y., Frederick H. Bair, 
the state education department’s executive 
ssistant, said: 

“Several million people in New York 
state are interested in the article What 
Price Talent? in PATHFINDER, July 16. 
Prof. George E. Carrothers is there cited 
as scoring a bull’s-eye with his answer to 
the question: What is wrong with educa- 
tion? Says Carrothers, as quoted: 

“<The superior teacher is being ig- 
nored. He gets the same salary, the same 
treatment as his mediocre colleague. The 
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result is . . . discouragement of .. . tal- 
ented teachers on an appalling scale.’ ” 

A Beginning. Now New York 
State is making a start on that very point, 
says Bair. The legislature passed a teach- 
ers’ salary bill (Apr. 11, 1947) which con- 
tains something new in the educational 
world. That was a new policy, in sub- 
stance this: 

The public will never pay really high 
salaries to school teachers if every teach- 
er, automatically, goes to the highest fig- 
ure paid. Of course, some automatic in- 
creases should be allowed; but the tragedy 
is most teachers’ salary schedules are auto- 
matic from beginning to end. Salaries at 
the top should be stepped up. 

“The teachers of New York State,” 
Bair said, “are divided in their opinion of 
the new law. Generally they oppose it. 
The law left New York City salaries just 
where they were—a top figure of $5,325, 
25% above the base salary for the state. 
Upstate cities of 100,000 population go 
to $4,710. The law pushes top salaries in 
non-city areas beyond any maximum ever 
dreamed of—to $4,100 or $4,300 for a 
master’s degree. But only teachers recom- 
mended as having defined top powers will 
reach top salaries.” 

The law apparently puts no limit on 
the number of teachers who may go to the 
top. To guard against penny-pinching, it 
specifies that not less than 10% be at the 
top salary level. 

_ Worried. Bair argues that the whole 
thing is so new that teachers are scared. 
The weak are scared because the new 
schedule abandons the automatic salary 
increase principle—hitherto the paradise 
of the weak. The talented are wary be- 
cause they fear that favoritism will wreck 
their promotion. 

Flatly, Bair calls for a new method 


of appraising “the superior teacher.” This, 
he says, is the $64 question. He suggests 
that a standard be set up jointly by rep- 
resentatives of both education and the 
public. 

In Cincinnati, the 85th annual con- 
vention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation called for a salary schedule of 
$5,000 or more for teachers .“‘of superior 
training and experience.” 


No Grown-Ups 


Bernard Iddings Bell’s is one of the 
few keen minds that has spent a life-time 
in both education and religion. 

Last week Dr. Bell, now consultant 
on education to the Episcopal Diocese of 
Chicago, appealed for a dose “of realistic 
common sense” in our elementary schools. 

“Most Americans,” said Bell, “can- 
not read anything more difficult than a 
pulp magazine. They cannot write letters 
and make their meaning plain. They rarely 
speak except in cliches. They are unable 
to follow argument put in the simplest 
words, or understand what a speaker is 
driving at. . . . No wonder the age is an 
age of people who never grow up, an age 
of delayed adolescents. . . . It is the 
schools which have helped to make it- so. 
It is they who help to keep it so—to our 
great peril as a people.” 

Erroneously, The New York Times 
referred to Bell as “formerly professor of 
education at Columbia.” Actually, he was 
professor of religion. Yet The Times’ 
error, unimportant in itself, provoked 
many a reader to wish it were true. Said 
one: “Had Bell been professor of educa- 
tion at Columbia—with others of like 
mind in key posts elsewhere—the emphasis 
on reading, writing and understanding the 
language would never have been removed.” 
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OFF TO NORWAY. Six U.S. girls sail for four weeks of study. (SEE: Rough It, Young Man) 
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Americana 


Understudy 


Buddy Bingham often rode along 
when Daddy made deliveries on his Bir- 
mingham laundry route. He was too small 
td see over the side of the big truck, but 
somehow he learned every twist and turn. 

Then Mother got sick and Daddy had 
to stay with her. With the company boss 
to drive, Buddy took over the 70-mile 
run—without a hitch. There were 100 
stops and names. He knew every one. 

There was one complication: Cus- 
tomers had to write their own tickets. 
Buddy at 6 is a little young for that. 


Pay Up or Burn! 


Hoofs clattered on the pavements of 
Frederick, Md., last month, and word 
went round: “The town is invaded!” 

Sidewalk throngs saw bank after bank 
hand over fat moneybags which a gray- 
clad general flipped up on his sword. Now 
and then one of his troopers would rough 
up a bank president. But no one minded. 

History-minded Frederick was reliv- 
ing an event of 83 years before, when Gen. 
Jubal Early led his Confederate cavalry 
through its streets just before the famous 
battle of the Monocacy river. Under 
threat to burn the town, Early got $200,- 
coo from Frederick banks—which the 
16,000 townsfolk still repay in taxes. 

Not content with merely collecting 
money-less money bags, present-day reb- 
els galloped down the street to roll history 
back another two years. At the cottage 
where legend says Barbara Fritchie defied 
Gen. Stonewall Jackson in 1862, a younger 
kin of Dame Barbara waved the Stars and 
Stripes, shouted Whittier’s famous lines: 
“Shoot if you must this old gray head 
but spare your country’s flag.’ ” 

Then everybody—Yank and Rebel— 
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went picnicking. .Next year they plan to 
do it all again—plus the Monocacy battle. 


Ring Out the Old 


In many ways it was just an ordinary 
old woolen mill that went up for auction 
in Bloomfield, N.J., last month. 

But as the auctioneer began his chant 
Bloomfield held its breath. The 117-year- 
old Oakes mill was part of the town’s way 
of life. Children had played around its 
picturesque pond. Men had bought the 
family bacon with its paychecks. Union 
soldiers wore its cloth. Firemen and police- 
men across the country had boasted of 
their fine Oakes coats. 

68 Years. To men like Christian 
Buck, 82, the mill meant more. When 
founder David Oakes was alive Christian 
used to trot down with his father’s dinner- 
pail. In 1879 he went to work himself— 
65 hrs. a week, 4¢ an hour. Even after 
Oakes’ grandsons sold the mill two years 
ago he kept working. Now it looked as if 
he, and 500 others, might be workless. 

No one bid on the buildings. Sadly 
the auctioneer began selling everything 
from wall clocks to spindle twisters. On 
the day of the sale, word came from New 
York City that 78-year-old David Oakes, 
grandson of the founder, had died. Senti- 
mentalists wondered if seeing his mill un- 
wanted was too much ‘for a tired heart. 


T - 
Utopia 

Vacation with pay usually means: 
two weeks. To 12 lucky Chicago office 
workers it’s going to mean 52 instead. 

This white collar Utopia is M. Glen 
Miller’s reward for six years’ service in 
his advertising business. All he asks is 
self-improvement during the vacation 
year (like study or travel) and a weekly 
letter. 

Stenographer Nellie Mason is already 
on her way to Glacier National Park. 
She’ll take a year-long tour of the U.S.— 
with pay checks rolling in. 


Wash, Evening Star 


Frederick shelled out to "Gen. Early.” (SEE: Pay Up or Burn!) 





Does lots more 





than keep hair 





IN SUMMER—YOUR HAIR 
NEEDS EXTRA-SPECIAL CARE... 


Kreml contains a special combination 
of hair-grooming ingredients, which 
is found in NO OTHER hair tonic. 
That’s why a single application of 
Kreml in the morning keeps hair in 
perfect order throughout the hottest, 
stickiest day. But Kreml does lots 
more than this— 


NEVER SMOTHERS 
HAIR DOWN 
WITH GREASE 
Kreml hair 
greasy, sticky or caky. Krem! always 
CLEAN—SO 





looking 


never leaves 


feels so 
CooL on the scalp. 


WHEN BURNING 
SUN SCORCHES AND 
DRIES YOUR HAIR— 


Kreml is actually great to lubricate a 





dry scalp. It helps ‘condition’ hair in 
that it leaves it feeling softer, more 
pliable. It also removes dandruff 
flakes. Use Kreml daily this summer 
for that handsome, cool, clean-cut 
from till night! 


appearance morn 


KREML “Hace Tonic 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


Removes dandruff flakes. Keeps hair 


better-groomed without looking greasy 








Health 


Head on Straight? 


Firmly behind the quotable Quaker 
who knew everyone was crazy except him- 
self and his wite—and had his doubts of 
her—stands a noted Philadelphia psychia- 
trist, Dr. Earl D. Bond. 

He thinks there are only about one 
million Americans who are truly sane. But 
he wouldn't call the rest quite insane. 

He’d probably call them ill-balanced. 
And at this point he'd tangle with Dr. 
Robert Seashore, Northwestern university 
psychological test expert. Dr. Seashore 
finds only 5° of the U.S. population is 
badly introverted, only 5% grossly extro- 
verted; 90° of us are dully normal. 


Crackdown on Cancer 


It would be indeed strange if Dr. 
Frank E. Adair, president of the American 
Cancer Society, ever met Nicely-Nicely 





Jones—thg hungriest character ever to 
empty a gravy bowl in New York’s 
Lindy’s. 


But it is even stranger that the odd 
twists of life and death bring together 
the late Damon Runyon, Broadway col- 
umnist-sage and creator of Nicely-Nicely, 
and Dr. Adair in the unending fight to 
erase the terrifying scourge—cancer. 

Shortly before Christmas last year 
Damon Runyon died, a victim of throat 
cancer. Since then, his best friend, gravel- 
voiced columnist Walter Winchell, has 
wheedled and harangued race track touts, 
bookies, fight promoters, whom Runyon 
loved—and_ bankers and _ industrialists 
Runyon never knew—to raise almost a 
million dollars to fight the disease. 

Combined Operation. Dr. Adair 
will come to appreciate the Nicely-Nicely 
Joneses, as Winchell and Runyon did, 
when the Runyon Cancer Fund joins 
forces with his society’s $12 million fund, 
trimming cancer’s death toll. The money 
will go to more than a score of privately 
owned foundations, searching a way to 
kill the disease which in seven years has 


TEAM. Winchell’s voice and Runyon's spirit fought cancer. 
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taken more lives than the 1,056,802 lost 
by U.S. in all its wars. It may also help 
some 17 million now suffering 
from cancer. 

It will bolster the combined efforts 
of scientists and researchers in 100 Amer- 
ican universities and 4oo clinics. Aided by 
the National Cancer Institute (which is 
spending $4.5 million this year) these 
doctors hope to bring the disease under 
control within five years. 

For the mystery of cancer—an in- 
trigue of rebellious cells in fierce civil war 
against the human body—presents a far 
more baffling medical puzzle than pneu- 
monia, measles, diphtheria or tuberculosis. 

Now most research deals with forces 
which control the growth of body cells— 
and the insidious counter-forces which 
wreck the control, turn useful cells into 
cancerous monstrosities. Do most of these 
troublemaking forces come from outside 
the body—or within it? 

Mystery. To check the inside-job 
theory, scientists are probing the secrets 
of the cell’s nucleus and its jelly-like rind. 
Seeking why and when a cell may go 
astray, they are piecing together its still 
unknown life history. They are tracing 
cells’ (both animal and plant) family- 
trees, hunting traits that make for sta- 
bility or Jekyll-Hyde treachery. 

Along other research avenues tireless, 
devoted workers are stalking, trying to 
find out: 

e e If cancer may be started by an 
overdose or underdose of calories. Tests 
are afoot to determine cancer’s reaction 
to nutrition factors in milk, cheese, lard, 
bacon; to the intake of B-vitamin or as- 
sorted amino acids. 

e e If chemical deformities in en- 
zymes, the little known catalysts that 
speed up the human body’s energy proc- 
esses, are related to cancer. 

e e If control of hormone activity, 
through agents that stimulate or lull endo- 
crine glands, may influence the growth of 
body cells. 

e e If the transmission of cancer by 
virus (i.e., roving rebel cells) in humans, 
akin to that proved in rats, may open the 
door to wider use of radioactive materials 
to trace the action of that virus. 

Once these mysteries have been solved 
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International 


(SEE: Crackdown on Cancer) 
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HAPPY HANGING. U.S. baby proves papoose- 
point for Dr. Polleri. (SEE: Nap-Sack) 


by one or many of the “Harvards and the 
Yales” now working on them, all the 
Nicely-Nicely Joneses in the world may be 
able to eat “a coupla turkeys” or drink 
“forty cups of java every day” without 
having to pay the price Runyon did. 


Baby’s Nap-Sack 


Plainsmen of the Old West, they say, 
enjoyed a little hanging now and then. 

So does a new baby, according to Dr. 
Jose Polleri, Uruguayan child expert in the 
U.S. for a medical conference. But it is 
the papoose rather than the Judge Lynch 
style of hanging he recommends. 

Basis of the theory: Lying down, 
especially on the back, is unnatural pos- 
ture, cramps digestion, tempts pneumonia 
by letting liquid settle in the lungs, 
hampers balance development. A few min- 
utes a day of upright dangling in a sani- 
tary baby-bag gives the needed change. 


Load Limit 


What, a California doctor wrote to 
ask, is a “moderate drinker’’? 

The American Medical Association 
Journal referred the question to two un- 
named expert consultants. Their answer: 
A person who drinks not more than two 
cocktails, two glasses of beer or one jigger 
of whiskey a day .. . provided, one of the 
experts added, he doesn’t drink it on an 
empty stomach before breakfast. 

A moderate drinker, they explained, is 
one who does himself no inner harm by 
drinking. Insurance companies aren’t sure 
there is any such thing. Policy-holders 
who list themselves as “moderates” die 
slightly younger than the average. But, 
the doctors point out, deceitful, heavy 
topers always try to class themselves as 
moderates. No doubt some succeed. 

Nor is there proof, they added, that 
it is the daily-double that hastens light im- 
bibers’ deaths. Possibly nervous people of 
the type who crave alcohol also naturally 
die a little early. 
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Books 


Within the Supreme Court 





Each year thousands of tourists with 
gleaming eyes and poised cameras bear 
down upon a big marble building in Wash- 
ington. They view its imposing steps and 
columns from every angle, snap their shut- 
ters and take home to Bridgeport or Des 
Moines the triumphant evidence that they 
have seen the home of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Few, however, have any real con- 
ception of what goes on in that building. 
Until recently, it would have taken an un- 
usually persevering mind to find out. 

Wesley McCune’s book, The Nine 
Young Men (Harper & Bros., New York: 
°3.50), changes that picture. He inter- 
prets in readable language the activities of 

: the Court and some of its spectacular his- 
tory, such as the Roosevelt court-packing 
episode and the Jackson-Black feud. Then, 
in brief, analytical portraits, he covers the 
~ecords of each justice on recent prece- 
‘ent-setting decisions. 

We watch whilé a rather shaky line 
is drawn between justices whose supreme 
cevotion is to strict interpretation of the 
Constitution and their less hide-bound fel- 
lows such as Black, Murphy and Douglas 
vho are more likely to have one eye 
cocked on social and economic needs. We 
clso watch, with somewhat shocked eyes, 
while McCune recites the famous case in 
which the Court—under the stress of war 
—approved the violation of the civil lib- 
erties of 70,000 American citizens of Jap- 
anese descent who were interned without 
benefit of trial. 

Judges Are Human. On the lighter 
side we learn that Justice Douglas lights 
matches by scratching them on the seat of 
his pants, that Justice Murphy treasures 
a Bible given to him by his mother and 
keeps it by his bedside wrapped in a pro- 
tective towel, that Chief Justice Vinson 
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OUTSIDE JUSTICE. McCune's book interprets inside activities. (SEE: Within the Supreme Court) 


was born in a Kentucky jail (his father 
was the jailer). 

Such facts, along with the book’s legal 
information, contribute considerably to a 
much needed understanding of the Court’s 
nine men—young, old or middle aged. 


For Lighter Moments 


A good book to liven up a dull vaca- 
tion is Samuel Shellabarger’s Prince of 
Foxes (Little, Brown & Co., Boston: $3). 
Readers of Shellabarger’s previous best- 
seller, Captain from Castile, will know 
what to expect from this one. There are 
enough climaxes to drive sleep out of the 
gentlest hammock and a fervid love story 
beautifully calculated to stir up sighs in 
gentle bosoms. 

Again using the historical medium. 
the author sets his plot in Italy during the 
Renaissance and dips generously into the 
period’s color and action for background. 
Young, handsome, multi-talented Andrea 
Orsini juggles love, politics, painting and 
war-making in the service of a wicked 
duke. We follow Andrea from one lavish 
court to another and are properly gratified 
when true love and an attack of conscience 
lead him into an alliance with the good 
guys. 

Companions. In all his adventures 
Andrea is admirably abetted by a devilish 
sort of Houdini, Mario Belli. Ordered to 
gouge out Andrea’s eyes, Mario puts on a 
harmless, but convincing performance, dis- 
plays a mass of grape pulp and blood to 
hoodwink their captors. Andrea’s true love 
is the no less adroit Camilla Baglioni. 
Happy in a previous marriage, she finds it 
easy to include our swashbuckling hero in 
her affections and does her part to help 
him’ by cleverly pretending that she has 
gone mad. 

Many another bold character, act of 
violence, intrigue or piece of bravery en- 
livens the tale and might have swamped a 
less nimble author. Shellabarger threads 
his way surefootedly, however, and the 
reader will find it easy to follow. 

















| ing solution of Polident 


False Teeth? 


Don't Risk 
a “Brush-off” 


Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 
clean, odor-free 


OST DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 
To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, sweet, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 
Buy Polident, 30¢ and 60¢ at drug- 
stores everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 





and water. Rinse ... 
and it's ready to use. 


de POLIDENT 7 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 


THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Why Endure Agony of 


RHEUMATISM 


ACHES and PAINS? 


Pat on SLOAN’S— quick! Helps bring 
quicker relief for Arthritis, Lumbago 
and Neuralgia Pains, too! 


be 


ACTS FASTER! ACTS LONGER! 





If bad weather spells misery night and day — quick 
—pat on SLOAN’S! It’s potent! No rubbing! Just 
pat SLOAN’S on the sore, aching parts. It’s won- 
derful how it works. 

Research shows SLOAN’S acts faster . . . and 
effect lasts longer . . . You feel the warm surge of 
soothing circulation that helps bring quicker relief. 
Soon you can move without suffering. You rest. 

Try SLOAN’S whenever pain strikes . . . when 
sore, strained muscles or stiff joints make work 
agony. At all drugstores: 35¢, 
70¢, and $1.40 (giant size). , 


= 
SLOAN’S 
~ 
FOR ACHES AND PAIN}? ‘ 
70 years a trusted aid in relieving pain! 












What an easy way fo 


MAKE MONEY! 


Showing Lovely Doehla Christmas Cards 


Make lots of money from now to Christmas 
-and all year ’round! Show beautiful Doehla 
a Christmas Cards, All-Octcasion 


Wrappings — to delighted friends, 
neighbors, co-workers. 26 fast- 
selling assortments. NO EXPERI- 
ENCE NEEDED. Write for boxes 
on approval, bonus plan, FREE 
samples of ‘‘Name - Imprinted’’ 
Christmas Cards. If friends don’t 
snap them up, return at our er- 
pense. HARRY DOEHLA CO., 
Dept. P-5, Fitchburg, Mass. 


FREE SAMPLES 


Beautiful 
‘‘Name-Imprinted”’ 
Christmas Cards. 
Sell them on sight at 
only $1 for 25 
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STRANGE PLASTIC CLEANER does 
dishes like magic. New invention. Self- 
sudsing. Instantly removes grease, egg 
yolk, all food stains. Dishes gleam like mir- 
ror. Quick. Easy. Women wild about it! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 
Sample offer sent immediately to all who 
send name AT ONCE. A penny postal will = 
do. Send No Money — JUST YOUR NAME. Sy 
KRISTEE CO., 86 treet, AKRON, OHIO MAMA TA 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 
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Radio 


It Had to Happen 


They’ve finally done it. Singing com- 
mercials have invaded television. The 
questionable honor of being the first prod- 
uct to be advertised by both song and 
sight goes to Post’s Corn Toasties in 
opening and closing commercials for the 
Brooklyn Dodger baseball games. The 
plug: an animated cartoon of four chil- 
dren versifying the virtues of the cereal. 


CBS Is There 


The noise of a jubilant crowd cele- 
brating the end of civil war broke un- 
heralded on the airwaves. 

“Good evening,” said an expectant 
voice. “This is John Daly standing in 
front of Ford’s Theater in Washington, 
D.C. This is indeed a red letter night in 
the history of Ford’s Theater, Apr. 14, 
1865, because tonight President Abraham 
Lincoln and his party will attend a spe- 
cial charity performance of the celebrated 
English comedy, Our American Cousin.” 

Daly was interrupted by a fog horn 
voice (since replaced) which proclaimed 
“CBS Is There.” It was the first of CBS’ 
new series (Mon., 9 p.m., EDT) which de- 
scribes important events of history as if 
they were the top news of the day. 

The first half-hour reported the assas- 
sination of Lincoln. Programs since have 
included the Storming of the Bastille, Co- 
lumbus Discovers America and The Witch 
Trials of Salem. Coming up are Defense 
of the Alamo and Last Days of Pompeii. 

Late News. All are so realistic the 
listener is tempted to twist the dial to see 
if the other networks have picked up any 
late bulletins. 

Voices of the “newsmen” (CBS an- 
nouncers who use their real names) sound 
professionally smooth, tense and slightly 
haggard after long vigils at the micro- 





from 


phone. And switches like the one 
Daly at the entrance of the Bastille to 
Kenneth Roberts inside the fortress and 
over to Harry Marble at the Versailles 
Palace of Louis XVI add to the illusion of 
on-the-spot coverage. 

The idea came from Goodman Ace, 
the network’s comedy chief. Producer of 
the series, Robert Lewis Shayon (Opera- 
tion Crossroads, Eagle’s Brood), wrote the 
first sequence. Writers of subsequent pro- 
grams—some free lancers, others regular 
staff members—do all their own painstak- 
ing research, specialize in unusual tidbits 
that are unknown to most people. CBS 
reported, for example, that Mrs. Lincoln 
wore a white silk crinoline the night of 
the assassination, 

Says producer Shayon: “We suspect 
--. that recreation of historic happenings 
in newscast form will help most of us see 
more clearly the relation of the past to 
our own time.” 


Rain Check 


Perry Como, $1-million-a-year singer, 
has renewed his barber’s union card. Says 
he: “In this business you never can tell.” 


More Theater 


Radio drama will take one more step 
forward next October when the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. opens an hour-long theater pro- 
gram over NBC (Sun., 5 p.m., EST). The 
NBC Symphony, usually heard that hour, 
will switch to 6:30 p.m., Saturday. 

The new Ford Theater plans to pro- 
duce great plays, classic motion pictures, 
best selling novels, prize winning short 
stories and occasional musicals. 

In addition, top-drawer playwrights 
will be commissioned to write originals, 
two of which will be presented in each 
13-week period. Outstanding radio dramas 
of the past will be revived, and new plays 
by unknown outsiders considered. The 
aim is to build up a backlog of Class-A 
radio plays and to rebroadcast listeners’ 
favorites from time to time. 





CBS 
Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. | DIGGING. Shayon (left) and Daly comb old papers for historical tidbits. (SEE: CBS Is There) 
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Musical Balm 


The last notes of the Chopin concert 
died away. But over the listeners’ faces 
deep pleasure lingered. Watching, authori- 
ties of a New York cancer hospital saw 
how much music meant to these shut-ins. 

Hospital money goes only to research. 
So a call went out. In answer came offers 
of two phonographs, a sound movie pro- 
jector, accordion concerts by a 13-year- 
old, a new gown for a lotfery, seven grand 
pianos. (“Ours is just a piece of furni- 
ture,” one woman wrote wistfully.) 

At last report the hospital, its musical 
future assured, was happily trying to de- 
cide which offers to accept. 


Goldmine in the Attic 


In July 1942 a one-page sales sheet 
rolled off the press in Washington, D.C. 
It was The Record Changer—timidly 
catering to new interest in record-col- 
lecting. 

The Record Changer that hit music 
store stands last month had swelled to 56 
pages. Its columns listed some 200 old 
records wanted, offered 6.000 for sale. 

Such is the growth of a hobby. 

Two-thirds of these are jazz classics. 
The rest reflect rebirth of interest in the 
great voices known and loved a generation 
ago, plus hard-headed conviction that the 
Golden Age can still sing circles around 
most of the modern crops 

Many Lost. Allowing for the un- 
known number of desirable records lost 
or destroyed, those available today repre- 
sent only a small fraction of the flood is- 
sued during the first quarter of the cen- 
tury. 

Buried under stacks of old newspa- 
pers in countless American attics is the 
raw material of this booming hobby that 
spells pleasure—and profit. 

Almost any playable recording of the 
great singers—Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, 


Ruffo, Journet, Mardones, Tamagno, 
Calve, Patti—will bring a good return. If 
an extremely rare number like an Edouard 
de Reszke or a Lilli Lehmann is un- 
earthed, the finder can almost name his 
price. 

Almost every city has shops doing a 
thriving business in these old records. 

RCA-Victor, whose vaults contain a 
lion’s share of choice recording, is cau- 
tiously experimenting with the mounting 
demand for these buried treasures. Some 
two dozen old masters have been exhumed 
and reissued to delight collectors and sur- 
prise younger music lovers. 

Principal criticisms of this so-called 
“Heritage Series” are the unnecessarily 
high price ($3.50 a record, plus tax) and 
the perhaps carping one that Victor could 
have chosen recordings more representa- 
tive of some of the famous voices. 

Anecdote. Recording history is rich 
in stories like this one, which add to the 
pleasures of collecting. Caruso and Ger- 
aldine Farrar were recording one sultry 
summer day in a steaming, soundproof 
studio. During ‘a time-out for rest and 
fresh air, the immortal tenor ducked out 
to a nearby bar. 

When recording was resumed—on the 
love duet from Madame Butterfly—Far- 
rar trilled in Italian “Oh, you’ve had 
highball.” Caruso, picking up the chal- 
lenge, ad libbed: “No, I’ve had two high- 
balls,” in perfect time and melody. 

Because of the recording’s musical 
perfection, the by-play was ignored and 
the record was released. It has become a 
choice collector’s item. 


Medium Over the Air 


For months New Yorkers have 
jammed to see a new kind of opera—The 
Medium—a spine-chiller with true operatic 
singing plus up-to-date drama. Critics said 
Italian-American composer Menotti might 
put new life in hidebound U.S. opera. 

On Sunday, Aug. 10, at 2:00-3:30 
EST, CBS will bring Menotti’s important 
work to music lovers across the nation— 
plus his funny, short. opera, The Tele- 
phone. 
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RCA-Victor 


IMMORTALS. Rothier, de Segurola, Caruso, Hempel and Duchene still sing. (SEE: Goldmine) 
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Bubble Bath” lather in every bar! 
\/ Expensive oils in our original formula 


could not be imported during the war. 
Now they can! Try this pure vegetable 
soap. Contains no animal fats. Economical 
4 too. because it does not waste away in the 
soap dish. Lathers even in cold, hard 
water. Clean, “‘fresh’’ scent. Use it for 
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TRY SAYMAN SALVE 
FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 
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eo> HOME CORN CANNING 


CUTS, SHREDS AND SCRAPES 


IN ONE OPERATION! 


The world's fastest and easiest woy to re- 
move young corn from roasting eors. Cuts, 
scrapes and shreds in one operation. Five 
easy strokes finishes an ear in less than 10 
seconds. Have delicious 
cream style home canned a MESS 
corn all Winter. Now 

proised by thousands SPATTE 
coast te coast. 

Buy at local dealers’or 
send $1.00 Postpaid. 


LEE SALES CO. 
608 Main Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 






-«»MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches 
scratches continually, it's probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it's 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a 
noted epecialist’s discovery—Dr. Merrick's SULFO- 
DENE—applied externally, stops itching in minutes 
clears up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in 
stores or order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFODENE, Box H-187, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 


ON SULFODENE 


ITCHING 
<} Checked in A jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
' ' other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- 

less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 

; checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 
proves it—or monev back. Ask your 
™- _ druggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. 
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Want Extra Money? CHRISTIAAS 


WITH « 
Quick CASH Earnings are yours— CARDS NAME ~ 
for showing fast-selling Name-= + 
Imprinted Christmas Cards, “Box = 50 
Assortments, Everyday Greetings, Se 
Stationery Paka Amesing ve lues 
109 profit. A 
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OLD RUGS 
aor ty 
Save up to Pa 


{T’S ALL SO EASY! Free catalog tells how your 
materials are picked up at your door and shipped 
at our expense to the Olson Factory, where.. 


. BY THE OLSON PROCESS we sterilize, 
% shred, merge materials of all kinds— 
sn reclaim the valuable wool, etc., then 
o> 86 bleach, card, spin, dye and weave 
into lovely, new, deep-textured, 


Reversible, Double Luxury 
BROADLOOM RUGS 


—in seamless sizes up to 16 ft. 
wide and any length, in— 
Solid Colors Rich. Tweed Blends 
Leaf Designs 18th Century Fioral 
Early American Oriental patterns 
FACTORY -TO-YOU. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Over 
2 million customers. We 
do not have agents or sell 
thru stores. 73rd Year. 
Read praise of editors 
and women everywhere. 
Chica ago New York 3'Frisco 
(Mail coupon or 1¢ post card) 



























OLSON RUG CO. K-30, Chicago 41, lil. 
Mail Rug Catalog (Decorating Guide) FREE tos 
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RAISE PROFITABLE CHIN-CHINS 


No experience needed. A tew minutes daily, 

2 few feet of backyard space.  eeeree = 

males and a male starts a re ree hier 

ing herd.WE FURNISH ALL I STRUC 1OnS. 
Free booklet explains tremendous demana 

for live youngsters, delicious meat, gor- 

geous tur. Write today. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, R4-B, SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 
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FIM Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 
dent school work — preperse for college entrance exams, Standard 
H. S. texts supplied ploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask for Free Bulletin 


American School, Dept. HC-41, Drexel at 58th. Chicago 37 























INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
737-G District National Bldg. Washington 5, D.C. 


Cc H R I 5 T.LAN 


Our Box of 21 DeLuxe Scripture Text Christmas folders 
makes people conscious that CHRISTmas is Christ's Birth- 
Pay. Pay us 60c. Sell at $1. Also sell our complete Line of 
20 Assortments. 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. 





Box 308 Shepherdstown, Pa. 
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Movies 


Genteel Murder 


Ivy (Universal-International) deals 
with murder and treachery on a fairly 
large scale, but somehow it’s charming. 
It isn’t remotely suspenseful, but it has 
style and flavor and a kind of-fragile in- 
tensity. 

It’s based on a 1928 novel by Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, who specializes in pretty, 
willful, rather moronic heroines who re- 
luctantly poison their lovers or husbands 
to clear the way for new alliances, usually 
with handsome millionaires. 

Joan Fontaine, as Ivy, proves the per- 
fect Lowndes heroine. She is radiant, pa- 
trician, exquisite. Her frown is almost as 
soft as her smile. 

Flip. She wriggles about with the 
fluid grace of a delicate tropical fish, 
tenderly biting her lower lip, letting her 
eyelashes flutter in waltz tempo. She 
makes homicide a girlish misdemeanor. 

The sets in /vy are nearly as decora- 
tive as Miss Fontaine. (The locale is 
London, the time is 1909.) There are ruf- 
fles and feathers and satins everywhere. 

Even the furniture is photogenic. In 


one sequence a chair looms large upon 
the screen, a dark, regular outline. Ivy 
stands beside it, pale and solicitous. The 


hand of her husband appears at the side 
of the chair, accepts the glass and dis- 
appears again. Ivy has just begun the slow 
poisoning of her unwanted mate. 

The very streets have about them the 
look of a formal garden. All this splendor 
may be traced to the fact that Producer 
William Cameron Menzies used to be one 
of Hollywood's top set designers. 

Men in Her Life. The men in the 
film don’t amount to much, though Cedric 
Hardwicke is fine as a Scotland Yard in- 





spector. Herbert Marshall, who is getting 
a trifle too withered to pose successfully 
as a great lover, is the wealthy bachelor 
who inspires Miss Fontaine to murder; 
Richard Ney is the child bridegroom she 
decides to pass on to the angels and Patric 
Knowles is the love-mad doctor who very 
nearly goes to the gallows for her. 
Rosalind Ivan and Sarah Allgood are 
superb as maids. Una O’Connor is quietly 
sensational in a brief bit as a fortune 
teller who pierces the veil of the future 
under the stimulus of harpsichord music. 


Nation’s Choice 


The Gallup poll took its mid-year 
movie survey, found The Jolson Story 
leads all other films in popularity. Top 
stars, said poll-ees, are Ingrid Bergman 
and Humphrey Bogart. 

Other favorites: 

Pictures —J/t’s a Wonderful Life, 
Margie, Blue Skies, I3 Rue Madeleine. 

Actresses—Bette Davis, Greer Gar- 
son, Rita Hayworth, Lana Turner. 


Actors—Gary Cooper, 


Bob Hope, Alan Ladd. 


Bing Crosby, 


Love That Hucksters 


The Hucksters (M-G-M) has three 
things to recommend it: Sidney Green- 
street’s magnificent portrayal of a tyran- 
nical soap tycoon; Deborah Kerr’s Eng- 
lish-lavender loveliness; and the obvious 
enjoyment Hollywood gets out of sticking 
pins into its rival, the radio industry. The 
movie falls short of Grade-A, however, be- 
cause Clark Gable fails to breathe life into 
the pivotal role. 

Frederic Wakeman’s best-seller about 
radio advertising men created a big stir 
last year. Critics agreed the author did a 
good job satirizing the idea that it’s not 
what the public wants, but what the 
sponsors want, that goes on the air. The 
movie preserves this theme pretty well and 





CLINGING VINE. Joan Fontaine makes a bit of poison light and feathery. (SEE: Genteel Murder) 


PATHFINDER 








“SINCERE.” Huckster Gable gives the word 
new meaning. (SEE: Love That Hucksters) 


in cleaning up the book’s risque romance, 
it gains a plausibility the novel lacked. 

Uleerous Business. Vic Norman 
(Gable) returns from the war to his huck- 
stering career. A “sincere” guy—as sin- 
cere as his $35 hand-painted necktie and 
glib line—he dreams up a slogan, “Love 
That Soap,” for his agency’s biggest client, 
Evan Llewellyn Evans. In no time, he’s 
the fair-haired boy. But when Vic re- 
alizes he’s beginning to be just like his 
harassed ad agency head (Adolphe Men- 
jou), jumping and bowing at Evans’ slight- 
est whim, he throws up his job to salvage 
his self-respect. 

Gable uses his charm effectively in 
the romantic scenes with his very proper 
lady friend (Kerr) and Ava Gardner, a 
seductive songstress. But he’s too jaded 
and emotionally lightweight for the dy- 
namic Vic. And Deborah isn’t allowed to 
be anything but beautiful in her American 
debut. 

Well Done. Several of the minor 
characters have real depth. Greenstreet 
makes Evans the very spirit of sadistic 
crudeness that he was in the novel. He 
hawks and spits on the table, waves his 
false teeth and throws his hat. Keenan 
Wynn stands out as a hammy ex-burlesque 
comic who becomes a top radio star be- 
cause Evans thinks he’s good. 

The really funny, only slightly-exag- 
gerated radio commercials concocted for 
this film should irritate the radio industry 
more than the rest of the movie combined. 


Still Worth Seeing 


Possessed (Joan Crawford, Van 
Heflin, Raymond Massey). So far the 
year’s best melodrama. 

Perils of Pauline (Betty Hutton, 
John Lund). An amusing salute to old- 
time movie-making, based on the adven- 
tures of serial queen Pearl White. 

Living in a Big Way (Gene Kelly, 
Marie McDonald). Recommended solely 
for Kelly’s remarkable dancing. 

The Ghost and Mrs. Muir (Rex 
Harrison, Gene Tierney). Fantasy, about 
a swashbuckling shade and a fetching 
widow. 


AUGUST 13, 1947 
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STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 39 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy —y plan. G. I. Ap- 
roved. Send for FREE BOOK — 
‘Law and Executive Guidance” 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 80-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, 








Extracash for you daily! Sell Christ- NEART 
mas and Everyday Card Assort- 

ments for $1; also Name-Imprinted C; 

Christmas Cards, 50 for$1. Noex- righ 
perience isnecessary. Send today Mas 
for samples on approval. Write 
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PROMPT, ALMOST AMAZING RELIEF 


PIMPLES - BLACKHEADS 


when externally caused, try Cuticura—preferred by 
many doctors, nurses and certain peaptant Smeves | © 
pimples, rash, blemishes; softens blackheads for easy 
removal. Buy at your druggist’ 8 today. 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


OINTMENT 


INVENTORS | 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write for 
further particulars as to patent protection and procedure and “Invention 
Record” form at once, No obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-A Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 





DRESSES from feed sacks. . . Curtains 


from flour bags! Learn how to make these and 
scores of other attractive and useful items from 
cotton bags. The free booklet, ‘“‘Thrifty Thrills 
with Cotton Bags,” gives complete directions. 
For your FREE copy, write today to: National 
Cotton Council, Memphis 1, Tennessee, 


Women Eau Monty - Sell 
Yours Luly nylons 
AMAZING NEW FIT SERVICE 


WRITE TODAY... ask for FREE outfit with me gd 
stockin Enjoy ‘taking orders for YOURS-TRU 
Nylon . Sensational Individual Customer 
Fit Service to fit every type of leg: —short, long, 
—- long, = Cross. ene averese. ar tol 
° RICAN MOSER own : ex ence ne rite fully 


» Dept. 164, indianapolis 7, 


BE AREAL ESTATE BROKER 
PB AW: 1124 EASY TO LEARN — Start 


and run your own busi- 
to t10008 mor Many graduates report making up 
to $1 month. Course of —_ covers Sales, 
roperty Management, as praising, Loans, 

pte te A and _— 7% of related subjects. 

Course offered in home study or classroom — Both G. I. Ap- 
B oved. Sead post card 4a ey r bie. new illustrated 

20k from this nationall 
WEAVER SCHOOL OF REAL. ESTATE 
Dept. E E~22 1s | = Pershing Rd. Kansas 8, Me. 













Monuments of endoring A 
Lettering lree Satislaction guaran- 
teed (Ly for FREE Catalo 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 F Piedmont Rd. Atlanta. Ga. 











iT HAPPENS 1N 


TWO SECONDS 





Within two seconds after leaving the bow, an 
archer’s arrow has raced three hundred feet 


through space! 


il 





And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





Drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of 
water...“clock” its disintegrating speed 
...and you'll see why it means amaz- 
ingly fast relief from ordinary head- 
ache. It’s actually ready to go to work 
in two seconds! And this 2-second 
speed results from three steps taken 
in manufacture—not just one. 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably 
effective doctors regularly prescribe it 
for pain relief... and is so wonderfully 
gentle to the system mothers give it 
even to small children on their doc- 
tors’ advice. So when you buy, always 
ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Bypaths 


| Progress of Human Affairs 


| For Adam’s lot 
I feel no pity: 
He never served 
On a committee! 
—S. B. 
good 


needs is a 


What this 
five-cent nickel. 


country 


7. . . 

Perhaps business is burdened with ex- 
cess prophets. 

. . . 

Russia’s foreign policy evidently is to 
halve and to hold. 

. . . 

How can the people help being ex- 
travagant with thousands of new ways of 
spending money and only one way of sav- 
ing it? 

. . 7 

Marshal Stalin and the Marshall Plan 

are still two worlds apart. 
. . . 

East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet without Molo- 
tov walking out on the party. 


Top Secret 
Those who work wonders 
With wedded felicity, 
Give their mate’s bridge blunders 
Little publicity. 
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Vaiviae— 


"Harold, you smoke too much!" 


Patience 


Three little boys came into the anti- 
quated drug-store. One asked the ancient 
proprietor for 1o¢ worth of moth-balls. 
He got the ladder, climbed to the top 
shelf with an empty bag. He tottered but 
came down safely with the bag full. 

“Now, sonny, what do you want?” he 
asked the second lad. 

“Ten cents worth of moth-balls.” 


| The old man sighed and went through 


the same precarious labor all oVer again 
except that before starting back from the 
top of the ladder he yelled down, “Does 
anybody else want 1o¢ worth of moth- 
balls?’* There was no answer. 

After putting the ladder back in the 
corner he noticed the third little boy was 
still standing expectantly at the counter. 
So he asked, “What would you like, my 
little man?” 

“Five cents worth of 
the boy chirped cheerily. 


moth-balls,”’ 














"What's th’ matter. . 


. ain't we got the kind 
of rocks y'like ... ?” 


Over There 


The millions we're sending to Greece 
Have nothing to do with Lend-Lease: 
We're hoping to snare 
That old Russian bear 
Who is bent on disturbing the peace. 


Quips 


The CIO says workers are “in pretty 
good shape” on wages—except, of course, 
for some conspicuous bulges.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

. . e 

The income-taxed think a penny saved 

is a miracle.—Dallas Morning News. 
. . . 

Science found that sound waves de- 
stroy bacteria in food—so we whistled at 
the roquefort. It -sat up. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

. . . 

In the matter of a half-billion-dollar 
touch, the credit manager has looked into 
China’s rating and can’t imagine how she 
got on the books in the first place.— 
Omaha World-Herald. 

o * . 

Films based on real lives approach 
that stage of standardization attained by 
Emil Ludwig, said once to have finished 
writing a 400-page biography before de- 
ciding whose.—Minneapolis Star. 

e . ” 

They keep saying that with Hawaii 
admitted there will be 49 states. Now 
how about this? Has Texas applied?— 
Hartford Courant. 
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Contributed by this magazine 


Ever wish you were 
addin ? 


, = remember him... 


He was the lucky fellow who found a magic lamp, 
It gave him everything he wished for—from diamond- 


crusted palaces to a sultan’s daughter as his bride, 


You've probably wished a lot of times for a miracle 
like this to happen to you. Maybe not for out-of-this- 
world treasures, but for something that will take care 


of the things that are bound to come up. 


Like medical expenses, or college for the kids. Or 
maybe just for the nice, safe feeling it gives you to 


have some extra money put aside for the future. 


Though no magic is involved, there is a way to give 
you this security. The Payroll Savings Plan. Or, if 
you're not eligible for the Payroll Plan but have a 


checking account, the new Bond-a-Month Plan, 

Either way, it’s almost unbelievable how quickly 
your money accumulates, 

Where else can you get such a safe, generous return 
on your money ($4 for every $3)? It’s so simple—so 
easy, you hardly miss the money that you're saving. 

And don’t forget—at the same time, you’re making 
more! 


Next to a magic lamp, there’s no better way than 


this to make sure your future is secure, 





in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 











UNIT E D S 





Welcome to a new world of driving! 


Nowhere in the world will you find the 
kind of driving you enjoy on the new 
u. 3. Royal Air Ride. 

This great tire is the first completely 
new development in tire design since the 
war. It gives you an entirely new kind of 
tire performance—brings new smoothness 
to your riding, new ease to your driving, 
far greater comfort to your car. 

The dramatic new Air Ride principle 
puts up to 147 more air volume at new, 
lower air pressure under your wheels. 
Your ride is actually cradled on bigger, 


TAT ES 


Serving Through Science 


softer cushions of air that smother every 
bump, smooth every mile. 

And with its unique design and mag- 
nificent balance, the Air Ride achieves a 
new high in swift, sure car control. Its 
narrow tread is more nimble on the turns, 
quick to respond to your lightest steering 
touch. And its firm, level footing gives 
you a steadier, safer ride. 

So take the wheel on the new U. S. 
Royal Air Ride. Discover a new and 
thrilling kind of driving on this better, 
finer kind of tire. 


Ride on more air—Ride in more comfort ! 
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The New 


U.S.ROYAL 


Slin. Peide 








